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SOWING THE SKED. 
In Two CHaprers.—Cuap. I. 
By Ledgeside. 

Over the Badger River, which ran through the 
centre of Walnutville, hung steep banks. These 
banks, close by the bridge that spanned the riv- 
er on the principal street, were full of cracks, 
crannies, fissures and bold projections,—spots 
beloved by every boy in town. 

Particularly favored was a broad, flat rock, 
which hung ont just over the top of the fall. 
On this rock grew two scrubby hemlocks, a few 
stunted bushes, and a little heath. Grass there 
was none, for small feet trampled down the tiny 
leaflets as they shot up, searching for the earli- 
est beams of the spring sun, and persistently 
kept them down through the glowing summer 
time. 

Abarren rock it looked to the many who 
stood on the bridge, and noticed it, out over the 
seething waters; a rock, however, with one pe- 
culiarity,—it seldom was without its group of 
boys. As I have said before, it was their favorite 
place; and no wonder, for desolate as it looked, 
it was in the midst of that beautiful world boys 
know and love so well. 

All around, excepting where it was attached 
to the main land, little waves dashed up and 
broke; waves sparkling with red, and blue, and 
orange, and crimson, with sometimes a rainbow 
floating above the mist; and the mist even more 
beautiful than the drops or the bow. 

Here, too, pickerel, shiners and perch made 
such “jolly leaps,” springing up into the tinted 
air, head over tail, tail over head, with a variety 
of somersets as they fell into the whirling, eddy- 
ing depths below. Just here, also, the drift- 
wood oftenest held, fastening itself on some of 
the many projecting edges of the rock, and 
clinging there as if for dear life. 

The rich boys in Walnutville came to the rock 
for the heauty and the fish; the poor to snag the 
drift-wood. And so it happened often, I am 
afraid, that quarrels arose; frequently nothing 
but hard words were used, but occasionally 
hands and feet were far more busy than it was 
seemly—the broils disturbing the pleasant scene. 

One day, Hatchet Thompson, being on the 
banks of the river, some distance from the rocks, 
saw a big, gnarled trunk of a tree come float- 
ing down the stream. Perhaps I onght to have 
said that this river had its rise in the near moun- 
tain, and making its way through deep forests, 
brought with it whatever in the shape of root or 
branch obstructed its path. It was quite a for- 
est study, to ride along its banks for miles, as 
you could, and watch the different kinds of 
treasures it thus obtained. This trunk was un- 
usually promising. : 

“Y'll bet ifthere’s one burning there’s a week’s,” 
said Hatchet, measuring it from stem to stem 
over and over again. ‘Won't granny be glad?” 

For two or three days he spent most of his 
time watching it; pushing it away with a long 
pole when it ran into a bush that crept down 
close to the river’s brink; running out on it, and 
boldly paddling along, when it stretched itself 
clear for a dash ahead; sitting astride it, both 
feet dangling in the water when it was becalmed, 
feeling always a rich ownership in it, the hap- 
piness of which I shall have to tell you more of 
Hatchet and his grandmother, for you fully to 
understand. 

Perhaps it was owing to this untiring watch- 
fulness and to the skill with which he had man- 
aged the drifting of the tree, that now, this 
bright Tuesday morning, it lay'full and square 
against the rock—and was his. 

With good, strong ropes, and “some of the 
fellers to help haul,” it was no very difficult 
thing to draw drift-wood to the top of the bank. 
Once there it was as safe as if ina boy’s door- 
yard. A rough kind of honor made these poor 
children respect the property, and a theft of a 
thing once fairly marked by the finder was al- 
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Lying flat, adjusting the ropes, Hatchet he- 
came conscious that a party of the High School 
boys were approaching the rock. 

Now Hatchet was a hard boy, and a reckless 
boy. It sometimes seemed as if there was noth- 
ing too bad for him to door say. He was the 
leader of the roughs, swore the most wicked 
oaths, struck hardest and most unfairly; waa! 
at home with every low and opprobrious epi- 
thet that a wicked life could suggest, and never 
lost an occasion to use this vocabulary. 

If there was any thing he hated in this world, 
it was these High School boys. They had beat- 
en him often to stop his impudence. They had 
ducked him and made fun of him, of his rags, 
his dirt, and had nicknamed him “Hatchet,” his 
face was so thin and sharp. 

At almost any other time Hatchet would have 
set himself down boldly in the very middle of 
the rock, and defied them all; but to-day he was 
so intent upon his drift-wood, and each second 
of time, as it lay poised just eas it was against 
the rock, in imminent danger of yielding to the 
force of the water and going over the falls, was 
of so great importance, that an interruption | 
seemed to him fatal. But on they came, direct- 
ly towards the rock, laughing and talking, as 
only released school-boys can. 

It was a very red face, distorted by great swol- 
len veins, that these boys saw peeping up at 
them from the spot where Hatchet was straining 
every nerve to secure his prize. So swollen and 
red was it, that for a moment they did not rec- 
ognize their arch enemy. When they did, Char- 
lie Vane sang out,— 

“Now for it, boys! Give him a lift! 
end first! Over the falls with it! 
with a thundering splash ?”’ 

“Atit, fellers! Atit! A strong pull, a good 
pull, and a pull altogether!’ 

‘Hatchet heard these words, coming, it seemed 
to him, from innumerable voices. Then there 
was arush of feet, and hands grasped his arms, 
his shoulders, his legs, and he was lifted up. He 
found himself standing on the middle of the 
rock. Then he swore frightful oaths, hurling 
them at the crowd of boys, with no fear or 
thought of the great God above, who was listen- 
ing to them all. 

“Stop that!” Hatchet looked up and saw 
standing over him, Charlie Vane. ‘Stop that 
awful swearing!’’ he went on, “or I’ll duck you, 
and see if water won’t wash out your foul 
mouth.” 

“Big-nosed baboon!” sneered Hatchet, trying 
to get up on his dirty, bare feet, and shaking a 
small, bird-claw hand close into Charlie’s face. 
“Just let me get hold of it, and I’ll slice it for 
you. What’ll you take fora pound or two of 


T’other 
Won’t it go 





most urfknown, 





Now, Charlie was very sensitive about his 
nose. Itwasa family peculiarity—a large, “bot- 
tle nose,”’ as it was called—and had come down 
from one generation to another, until it began 
to be known in Walnutville as the Vane nese, 
in the same way in which people speak of the 
Roman nose. Charlie was blessed with an unu- 
sual share of this protuberance, and had been 
so teased about it, by his thoughtless school- 
mates, that his noble and rather sweet nature 
had become almost soured regarding it. 
The taunt from Hatchet’s vile lips roused him 
to madness; for anger is, as we all know, “a 
short madness.” Seizing the child by his collar, 
he lifted him first suddenly and violently from 
the rock, and then swung him out recklessly 
over its very edge. 
Hatchet’s face was downward, and directly 
above the place in the falls where the water 
foams and dashes in its noisiest way. He turned 
cold and stiff. It was death staring at him, 
holding out its white arms ready to snatch him. 
He struggled violently, but did not scream. The 
more he struggled, the lighter Charlie held him, 
and the lower, it seemed to the speechless boys 
who stood by, hedropped him toward his watery 
grave. 
“Beg my pardon, Hatchet!” 
Not a word from Hatchet. There was a per- 
ceptible lowering of the strong arms that held 
him. 
“Beg my pardon, Hatchet,” said Vane, in a 
voice even more steady, and lower than before. 
Still no reply. The bundle of rags writhed, 
and a white face was turned for one second up- 
ward, looking into Charlie’s. Such a face! So 
livid in its anger and its terror. No words the 
lips could have spoken would have had half the 
force in their appeal. Instantly, all the temper 
left Charlie’s heart, so suddenly, that Hatchet’s 
danger was greater at the first moment of the 
relenting than ever befere. Swaying over that 
dreadful abyss, Hatchet felt the hands that held 
him loosen their grasp, and then he gave one 
shrill, awful scream; a scream that rang out 
over the noise of the falling waters, with a sound 
never to be forzotten. . 
The next consciousness Hatchet had, he was 
back on the rock, Charlie standing over him, 
with a face almost as pale as his own. 
“Now, stop your swearing,” he said, making 
a great effort to keep his voice steady. ‘‘Call me 
big nose, if you fancy; Iam sorry I frightened 
you so, for that; but don’t swear at us, any 
more. We won’t stand it.” 
Hatchet looked at him, without answering, 
with wild, wandering eyes, 
“There! Charlie Vane,” said Noah Bruce, one 
of the big boys, “‘yoff have made an idiot of him 


lers, let’s be off. This is fun I, for one, don’t 
like!” 

“NorI!” “Nor I!’ said one boy after another, 
turning to go. The truth was, they all felt some- 
thing scrious had happened, and were anxious 
to avoid the consequences. Not that they took 
Hatchet’s part,—far from it. Charlic Vane was 
a favorite; indeed, he was, perhaps, the most lov- 
able, and beloved boy in town, and ILatehet they 
both feared and hated; but they felt as though 
they had stood face to face with death, and it 
had chilled, awed, and filled them with an un- 
easy desire to escape. 

Charlie and Hatchet in a few minutes were 
left there alone. Hatchet had crept on his hands 
and knees, back as far as hé could frem the edge 
of the rock, and with his back against a bank 
that rose behind the rock, had drawn himself up 
into a heap that looked hardly human; but from 
out his livid face two great eyes fastened them- 
selves upon Charlie, watching him with a dull, 
vacant stare. 

Charlie stood near, looking at him for a time, 
without speaking. He felt as if he had lost him- 
self, and must make sure where he was before 
he could utter a word. At length, he said, and 
his voice was so changed from what it had been, 
you would hardly have supposed it could belong 
to the same boy,— 

“Hatchet, Iam sorry; here’s my hand on it. 
You made me furious, but I ought not to have 
forgotten what a big boy I am, and what a little 
one you are. I think,” with a strugele which 
sent the color to his cheeks, and the tears almost 
to his eyes, “I think I have done a mean act.” 
Straight before him, Hatchet saw a white hand 
held out. He wondered vaguely at its cleanli- 
ness, and at the wristband that came down with 
its sparkling gold button over it; but he did not 
move to touch it. 

“Won’t shake hands? Well, I don’t know as 
I blame you! It was mean,” continued Charlie. 
“You are so little,”-—and so poor, he wanted to 
add, but did not. Then he had a vague feeling 
of paying Hatchet, since he could not make 
friends with him, and began feeling in his pock- 
ets for the twenty-five cents which was left of 
that week’s spending money, but could not find 
it; so he stood, helplessly looking at the bundle 
of rags, with the big staring eyes at its top. 

“Be ve sorry?” 

The voice was so thin and piping that it made 
Charlie start. Then he said, gently and kindly, 

“Tam, Hatchet. That’s so; lamsorry. Iam 
too big a boy to take advantage of you, when 
you are smaller than I. I think it was mean.” 

“Then so be I,” piped Hatchet, again, stick- 
ing out now, of his own accord, his bird’s claw. 
How begrimed it was!) But Charlie took it be- 
tween both of his, and chafed it, warmly, almost 
tenderly. 

“You see,’’ he said, “Hatchet, it’s wicked to 
swear, and I can’t bear to hear a fellow do it. 
My mother would go to her grave, I believe, if I 
should swear.” 

“Mine’s gone,” said Hatchet. 

“Who do you live with, then?” 

“Granny.” And her name recalling the log, 
Hatchet turned his eyes in search of it. 

There it was, lying precisely as he had left it. 
“That’s for granny,” with a nod toward the log. 

“Come on, then, Hatchet. My father says 
when a chap says he’s sorry, he likes to have 
him prove it. Now I’ll help get the Jog out, and 
we'll have it on the bank in less than no time. 
What! can’t you get up?” as he saw‘Hatchet 
vainly striving to get upon his feet. “Let me 
help you.” 

So he drew Hatchet straight up, and rubbed 
him down a few times, as he would have done a 
pony who had stiffened himself. Hatchet shook 


himself, as the same horse would have done, 
and then, alert as ever, darted down to his log. 
Charlie went with him, and, true to his prom- 
ise, bent himself to the work. How the boys 
tugged, and pulled, and pushed at the wet lo. 








pork off the eend?” 


for life. I hope you are satisfied. Come, fel- 





How the water bore it up near the shore, then 
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took it in its strong arms, and tossed it from 
them. Panting and tired, Charlie heard the bells 
ring that told of waiting dinners, and knew his 
mother was looking wonderingly for him at 
home. He heard the school bell, and knew that 
to be absent would forfeit for him the place in 
his classes he had been trying so hard to win; 
but still he worked until the log rolled over on 
the dry bank, and Iatchet’s prize was saved. 

“Thank yer,’ said Hatchet, as he stood tri- 
umphantly over it. This was the first polite 
word he had ever uttered in his life. The first, 
but not the last. 

Charlie went home, and told his mother part 
of the story, blaming himself, and asking, with 
a face that was to her pitiable, if she did not 
think a surgical operation that would deprive 
him of half his nose, or half his temper, would 
be advisable. 

“The one God gave you, and the other you 
will conquer, I am sure, after such a lesson as 
you have had to-day. Just think, my son; sup- 
pose you had dropped that boy, where would 
you both have been this hour?” 

Charlie looked very sober. Suppose he had! 
Only just supposeit! Then what? What, Char- 
lie Vane! 

Hatchet brought down his old axe and wheel- 
barrow, chopped up the log, and wheeled it home. 
There were a great many new thoughts in his 
head while he worked; strange, confused, trou- 
bled thoughts they were, but they brought about 
results, of which I must tell mygreaders next 
week. Now, we must leave these boys here;— 
Charlie taught a lesson on the control of his 
temper which he will never forget, and Hatehet | 
Striving, out of this new world of generous ac- | 
knowledgment of a fault, and a shunning of 
sin, to grope his way into another life. 

Circumstances separated the boys after a few 
months. When they met again, it was in early 
manhood, and amid events which in themselves 
make a story of no common interest. 





— Oe 
For the Companion. 
MY SWISS DRESSMAKER. 
By Mary A. Denison. 

Madame Hallynge—pronounced Alleen—is my 
dressmaker. 

A tidy, natty little woman she is, with a ten- 
dency to gesticulate as she talks broken English, 
and to laugh till she twists herself into all sorts 
of knots with the effort. 

She has a round face, blue eyes, a sear over 
the left eyebrow, and teeth as white as pearls. 
Being a widow, with two sweet little children, 
the sympathies of numberless ladies are with 
her, and she gets more work than she can do. 

Her work-room is a show-room as well. There 
are always a dozen or so of dresses undergoing 
the process of building; fabulous prices some of 
them cost, too; but women who make the at- 
tendance at receptions the business of their lives, 
dou’t care how much money it costs. 

Madame Hailynye is an interesting little wom- 
an, and her efforts to master our difficult lan- 
guage are ludicrous in the extreme; but as long 
as her “fits”? are so excellent, who cares for 
that? 

She told me, one day, that her father had been 
a siik-merchant, and at one time a rich and 
prosperous man. But the bad times came, as 
bad times will, in Switzerland as in other coun- 
tries. Itis very interesting to hear her describe 
the machinery in her father’s business, and the 
Way it was run, forming the slender threads into 
rich, thick silk. 

But to my story. 

One day, she came home with a dress—for she 
is more obliging than many of her ilk, and we 
were just at lunch, and asked her to partake. 
She helped herself to bread and butter. Aunt 
Patty cut a liberal slice of cheese, and placed it 
before her plate. As soon as she saw it, she 
turned pale, uttered a little ery, and swooned 
away. 

“Pardon,” she said, a moment after. “I have 
the great aversion to cheese ;” and she shuddered; 
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girls, over into Vevay—the French part of Swit- 
zerland, where the purest of languaze is spoke, 
and my father thought him of Gatz Helmer, once 
the Mayor of Vevay. Vevay is in the Canton of 
Vaud, on the Lake of Geneva. 

“There is, perhaps you know, great deal of 
wine, there, and Gatz Helmer was wine-mer- 
chants. So letters passed between the two papas, 
and presently it was all arranged. Helen Helmer 
was to come to my Canton, and learn German, 
and work for our folks, and I was to go there. 
That is the way some of the best families did 
then, and perhaps do to-day; I do not know. 

“My sisters all envied me, and as there were 
seven of them, I had, as you will see, much to 
bear. Besides, they were so sorry to lose Media, 
they said, and hung on my neck and cried like 
baby. 

“I was very pleased to see a little of the world, 
and soon lose my sorrow. The journey was 
pleasant, and every thing seemed new. 

“But you know I soon enough found it was 
not my father’s house. It was larger, more ele- 
gant, and then on both sides of the grand avenue 
the lovely grape-vines, thousands and thousands 
of them, ran straight down to the lake, but ach, 
my dears, that was the best of it, for I was half- 
starved there.” 

“Half-starved!” cried Molly; “you poor crea- 
ture!” 

“Aeh, but I suffered so much! and all the 
Helmer children, too. We never have enough. 
Madame seem to weigh our food, and we all were 
growing. The two poor little boys! Well, I will 
not tell you what I saw them do, to satisfy their 
famishment. 

“Once on a week we were down the cellar to 
cut part of the great cheese for the family, and 
draw some wine. The madame always have it 
cut so very smooth—what was taken and what 
was left. Lupin—she was girl about my own 
age—she cut it nicer than the servants, and that 
was why she was sent. I went with herto know 
how to doit, and we always ate little piece, though 
it must be done quick and we almost choked. 
But ach! we were so hungry! 

“There was hired girl in the family. She not 
like me! Ach, how she did hate me! I think 
she was what you call underwits—that is, she 
did not have quite good sense, and I never could 
make out what for she hindered me and hated me. 

“One day the family were all to go beyond the 
mountain for three days holiday, perhaps more. 
I was not one of the party, and sol stayed at 
home, hoping that for once I should have plenty 
for to eat, and plenty rich wine to drink. But 
no; the womens had their instructions—and I 
went as hungry as before. 

“At last I took a knife one morning, and went 
softly down to the cellar, to get some cheese to 
lay by. It was what you call stealing—but ach! 
you cannot tell how I craved for food. It seemed 
as if [ must go crazy. 

“Teut off big piece of cheese, and put it ina 
pocket I had hung under my gown, and went up 
the steep cellar stairs. What do you think, 
young ladies, the heavy inside door, made of 
solid iron, was shut to, close, and locked. After 
the heavy iron door, there was a long passage, 
and I might have pounded all day before any one 
could have hear me. 

“All at once I thoucht of Lissa, the underwit. 
My heart told me it was Lissa, who hated me so. 
What was there to do?) Nothing. There I was 
at the head of the steep stair. Below me was 
deep cellar, only lighted by two iron gratings, 
close up to the ceiling. And ach mys! that was 
deep cellar—so deep that I trembled to look down 
there upon the long barrels all covered with cob- 
webs. 

“What wasI todo? For three days there was 
no help possible. There was a good supply of 
cheese up stairs, even if the family came home 
later. What was I to eat? Cheese! What I 
drink? Only rich, thick wine, the master, Gatz 

Helmer, think more of than his own veins, I do 
truly believe; and that was so thick and sweet 
that it was not much satisfactory. 

“Well, the night come oy, and I begun longing 





“so great as I cannot bear to be anywheres near 
toit. If it will not unplease you, I will ask not 
to sit down.” 

Aunt Patty dexterously removed the offending 


cheese, much against the madame’s wishes, and | young ladies, my hair begun to creep up, up 
The place grew darker 
I ate some cheese, and shut mine 


the little dressmaker finished her meal in peace. 

“1 will tell you,” 
gown, (and what a splenic, glove-like outline 
it did present! and that without being pinched,) 


“why 1 do dislike cheese—Ugh! it makes me | 


shiver just to speak it 

“You see, when I was young, I must keep my 
father’s books. Well, he had communication 
all over the countries, German, French, Italian; 
and I knew German, and could read and speak 


she said, after fitting Molly’s | 


Italian, but French I know nothing of. So what 


should Ido? My father thought and thought. 


“Weoll, it Was Lie customs to exchange young 


fora bit of bread. But IT could none get. My 
tongue dry! Ach! for one glass of more despised 
water! That not possible. That girl would 
surely not leave me there all night! I tell you, 





from all my temples. 
and darker. 
| eyes, and lean mine head against the thick post, 
jand think all the dreadful stories that I had 
heard all my life. 





“Then I think of home, and its pleasant fires, 
and the girls, so happy, with enough to eat, and 
my father and my mother, never dreaming how 
miserable I was--or how my heart did ache, till 


I cried like one little baby. 


“Well, ladies, I cannot tell how I passed that 





of falling. Ach, that was a terrible, miserable 
time, as I never never, shall forget. 

“When the morning come, I was so hungry! 
After pounding at the iron door till my flesh was 
broken on the hands, I went down and took a 
big piece of cheese. I dare not say how much I 
did eat, for I felt what you call ravenous. 

“Then I tried to turn the spigot of the wine, 
but could only make it come drip, drip, and 
catch it in my mouth—and O, I was tormented, 
for it was so sweet and thick, it was almost like 
treacle, if you can imagine. 

“Then I laid down on the damp floor and 
cried, and cried. I call all my sisters by name, 
too, for it never seemed that I should see them 
again. I prayed as I never did pray before to 
the good God, to send somebody to take me out 
of that dark prison, for how could I stay there 
another night, and not go crazy ? 

“But ach! all the day went on. I tried to get 
sour wine out of the great barrels, but they were 
what you call sealed, for sale, and I only hurt 
my fingers, and have no satisfactions; and then 
when the hunger did gnaw, I went at the cheese 


again. 
“Ach! Cheese, cheese! Do you wonder at my 
disgust? Another night I stay there, and I don’t 


know how the time went, for I got out of my 
senses. 

“Yes, Lupin told me all about it. They came 
home on third day, and that underwit girl told 
them I had run away, so that it was only a new 
customer that saved my life. 

“Lupin went down the cellar with her father, 
to carry a light, for there were vaults beyond, 
and there they saw me, dancing, and singing, and 
breaking the cheese all round, for [ was gone quite 
out of my brain, and did not know no one. They 
were as fearful as if Iwas a ghost; and there was 


crazy, too; it was worth so much money, you see. 


paper, my hands all filled with cheese—cheese in 


and send for the doctor. 
thick soup, so for once I have all I wanted. 


hate cheese. 


my French.” 
ao oe 
For the Companion. 


AGATHA’S LETTER FROM NEW 
YORK. 


By Ruth Chesterfield. 


you a letter. 


when he reads politics. 
listeners without me. 
quite a politician already. 


live, but father says I should soon be homesick 
and want to come back to New York. 


and I! 


We get no such blueberries here as you have a 
CedarHill. Ours are all wizzled up before they ge 


seeds. 


praises the sermon. 
Sectly adores him. 
could not even get into the vestibule. How’ 


that for high? His name is Taylor, and he cam 
from over the pond, I believe. At first, I though 


Park. We had a splendid time. 
hoff went with us. 


the driver. 





night. The landing @as but large enough for 
me to crouch down, and T afraid to sleep for fear 


did swear! 


the spigot turned, and the rich wine all dripping 
away from the cask, which made the master half 


“They brought me up, as white as a sheet of 


my hair, cheese in my pocket—and they put me 
in bed, and give me drinks, and a bit of food, 
Well, the doctor, he 
bleed me to save the brain, and then they give me 


“I guess you do no longer wonder why I so 
When my father heard it all, he 
dared not leave me there, for fear of the underwit, 
so he have me into a better place, and I learned 


My Dear Aunt Lov,—While father is read- 
ing the evening paper to the family, I will write 
Perhaps you will not think it very 
polite to write while he is reading aloud, but it 
is better than to fall asleep, and that I always do 
Besides, he has enough 
Mason is getting to be 


I long to hear from Cedar Hill; it’s a jolly old 
place, and sometimes I wish I could go there and 


O, what fun we used to have going blueberry- 
ing, last summer; the two Allens, Cousin Lucy 
Do you remember when Cousin Lucy 
fell into the ditch, and came home all bedrageled 
and barefvoted, and you thought she was a beg- 
gar child when you saw her coming up the steps ? 


to market, and they are not blueberries, either, 
but what you call huckleberries, and are full of 


You ask, how does mother get along while Dr. 
——isabroad? Better than most of the people 
do, I think, for no matter who preaches, if it’s 
the veriest old vagabond, she comes home and 
Still, she will be glad 
enough when the doctor gets back, for she per- 


Last Sunday we had a gay minister; the house 
was crowded, and hundreds went away, who 


him so ugly that it gave me fits to look at him, 
but before he finished I was perfectly in love 
with him; he really looked handsome to me. So 
I think beauty must be more than “skin deep.” 

Since writing you last we have been to Central 
Cora Vander- 
She and I sat on the back 
seat, holding Frisk, and Mason sat in front, with 
Of course, nothing would do but he 


must take the reins, and the first thing we knew | 
he ran the old shebang right into a light wagon, 
and took the wheel off. O, how the gentlema 
(man, T mean; he was diessed like 


gentleman, but gentlemen don’t swear.) While 
they were repairing the wheel, I couldn’t help 
saying,— 
“That wagon won’t wag on any more.” 
Mason said, ‘Just hear his tongue zrag on.” 
We thought it very funny, at the time, and 
nearly killed ourselves lauxhing, but somehow, it 
doesn’t sound so funny written down. 
After this, we spent the afternoon roaming 
about, and exploring the romantic works where 
the carriage couldn’t go. 
I must tell you about Cora Vanderhoff. She 
is such a goose. Sheis only a year older than 
I am, and yet she wears curls on the back of her 
head, and long dresses. By the time she’s twen- 
ty she’ll want a cap and foretop, as Goody Cicely 
| used to call those things old ladies wear in 
|front. Don’t you remember how she came in 
one day, and after grandma had given her a 
great bundle of clothing, she said, “You haint 
got no old foretop you could spare, have ye?” 
But abgut Cora. We were going along the 
path that leads to the cave, when we saw two 
young men coming out of it. 
“Theologzues,”’ whispered Cora, and began to 
mince, and shake her curls, as she always does 
when she thinks any one is looking at her. As 
if their high mightinesses would dein to notice 
such juveniles as we are! I don’t suppose they 
ever think of any thing more worldly than their 
eassocks and Prayer Books. 
Well, just as they got opposite, Cora dropped 
her handkerchief—she had pulled it out of her 
pocket on purpose to drop—and instead of pick- 
ing it up, and handing it to her, as she meant 
they should, the two divinity students passed on 
without turning their heads. But Frisk was 
more attentive. He darted at the handkerchief, 
and ran away with it, and as it was all lace and 
embroidery, he had torn it into fiddlestrings be- 
fore Mason could catch him. 
Cora hardly spoke all the way home, and went 
off as mad as she could be. I haven’t seen her 
since. Asif we were to blame for Frisk’s doings. 
And now I must close, though I have (ots 
more to say; but I must just tell you that I have 
taken your advice, and am learning to do house- 
work. My sponge cake is so good that we have 
to lock it up to keep it away from Mason; and 
the other day I made a bully soup. 
Please write soon to your loving niece, 
AGATHA. 


And 


Aunt Lou’s Reply. 


My Dear AGATHA,—Your letter was duly re- 
ceived, and I was gratified with the assurance it 
gave me that you still retain pleasant recollec- 
tions of Cedar Hill—a place which will always 
be dear to me from association, though I cannot 
say that I think it particularly jolly. On the 
contrary, it seems to me about as sleepy a little 
village as | know of. It certainly is old, how- 
ever, for it was settled not long after the landing 
of the Pilgrims, and they do say it used to be a 
great deal more lively than it is now. 

I hope you will come next summer and gather 
blueberries fresh from the bushes. Are you 
sure your huckleberries are not wizened, instead 
of wizzled? 

It would be strange if your mother did not 
like so good a man as Dr. ———, but to perfectly 
adore him is more than I should have expected, 
for though he may be a saint, she is not a dev- 
otee. I am surprised to hear that you have had 
a vagabond to officiate in your pulpit. It would 
be surprising to hear such a statement of any 
church, but that a church of the standing of 
t | Trinity should be compelled to go out into the 
t | highways and hedges for a preacher, is incom- 
prehensible. Pray explain it. Your mother 
praised him, you say. Probably she is one of 
those who find “sermons in stones, and good in 
every thing.” 

Your next minister you describe as a gay one. 
Gayety seems to me a very undesirable quality in 
a clergyman, and I do not see how he could maff- 
ifest itin the pulpit consistently with decorum. 
Yet I know Mr. Taylor by reputation, and can- 
not suppose there was any thing improper. I 
never knew before that you were subject to Jits, 
and am inclined to think it was merely nervous 
$| ness. A little asaferida would not come amiss. 
€ | I believe, also, the same remedy would be useful 
t! tocure you of falling perfectly in love with & 
man whom you never saw before. I should re 
commend itin all such cases. It is of a soothing 
nature. 

How is your vestibule “for high?’ I should 
think it could not be more than ten feet, as, if I 
remember correctly, there are not more than half 
a dozen steps leading to it, but I may be think- 
ing of St. Paul’s instead of Trinity. Are you 
not mistaken in supposing Mr. Taylor to live 
across the pond? I find no pond anywhere near 
New York. 
n| Your account of your visit to the Park was 
al very entertaining; but poor Core Vauderhotl, 
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her accident was distressing. 
terrible disease. Are you quite sure she was 
mad? Lhope they did not neglect to cauterize 
the wound, and kill the dog. He probably bit 
her before he tore her handkerchief all to fiddle- 
strings. 

Central Park is getting quite famous for sui- 
cides, but I rejoice that you did not add to the 
list by killing yourselves laughing! 

Was not aware that my brother-in-law had a 
new carriage; did he change the barouche for a 
shebang? 

Iam a good deal puzzled about your soup. Is 
it very different from ordinary beef soup? Pray, 
send me a receipt. None of us have ever heard 
of a bully soup. 

I have commented on your letter so much at 
length, that I shall be obliged to leave the news 
for another time. In fact, there isn’t much, ex- 
cepting that your friends, young and old, are all 
well; and Ajax caught a mouse, the other day— 
quite a wonderful feat for the lazy fellow. 

0, I must not forget to add that Lucy went 
over to carry a pie to Goody Cicely, and she sent 
her love to “that are little gal from York,” 
which we all heartily join. 

Your affectionate Aunt Lov. 


+> - - 
For the Campanion. 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ADVENTURE. 
“NIGHT-BLIND.” 

“How did you get that scar on your cheek, Dave?” 
asked of a tall, red-shirted river-driver at a camp 
on the east branch of the Penobscot, one evening. 

“That scar? Out in the woods, one night. It was 
when I was night-blind.””, And here I must explain 
to those of my readers who have never heard of 
night-blindness, that when a person is nyctalopic, 
or night-blind, he can see well enough in the full 
light of day, but at night, in many cases, loses his 
sight altogether. 

“Night-blind!” I said. “What! were you ever 
night-blind? Tell me about it.” 

“Yes, once; five years ago. It came on in the 
spring, while I was driving the river here, after I 
had been in the woods lumbering all winter.”’ 

“But how did it affect you?” 

“Why, when a man is night-blind, he can’t see his 
hand before him after sunset, or, that was my expe- 
rience. Justas soon as it gets dusk a little, his sight 
leaves him all of asudden. It comes on quick asa 
wink, and he does not see again till sunrise next 
morning.” 

“Couldn’t you see by bright moonlight?” 

“No, sir.”” 

“Nor by lamplight or firelight?’’ 

“Not a glimmer. The only thing I ever saw be- 
tween sun and sun, while I was troubled with night- 
blindness was a flash of lightning.’’ 

“You could see that?’’ 

“Yes; and every thing plain for a second.” 

“Did your sight come as suddenly in the morn- 
ing as it left you at night?” 

“Yes; Icouldn’t see till about sunrise; then there 
came a quick gleam, and ina moment every thing 
was bright, and I could see as well as I ever could.” 

“How did you feel when it came on at night? 
Was there any pain?” 

“No; but a chap feels dreadfully weak and help- 
less—scared like. It affects some men a great deal 
worse than others, owing to their temperament. 
Their eyes look terribly wild; and they keep star- 
ing about. There’s no particular sickness connect- 
ed with it, though it depresses some fellows so that 
they grow sick.” 

“What cured you of it?” 

“O, after I went back to the settlements and be- 
gan to eat potatoes, and peas, and fresh meat again, 
it wore off.” 

“Ts it the lack of those articles of food at the log- 
ging camps that brings it on?” 

“Ithink so. At any rate, it generally comes on 
towards spring, after the men have been living on 
salt meat and baked beans all winter. I’ve always 
noticed that at those camps where they didn’t hap- 
pen to killa moose, or a bear, ora caribou during 
the winter, and lived on salted stores right through 
till spring, there would most always be a case or two 
of night-blind.”” 

Ww ell, how about that scar? 
got it 

“It was when I was night-blind, as Isaid. The 
blindness had come on in March, but I kept to work 
days. We were driving on a creek about thirty 
miles abeve here. I could see well enough while the 
sun was in the sky, but I had to look out and be in- 
to camp before it grew dusk. 

“We had got down quite near the mouth of the 
creek, where it empties into the river. The logs had 
mostly gone down ahead of us. We were starting 
of those that had lodged on the banks, or caught in 
eddies, 

“There were five of our party, two on one bank 
and three on the other. We had expected to reach 
the Penobscot, that night, and had sent the cook on 
before us with instructions to camp on a certain 
bend of the river about a couple of miles below the 
Mouth of the crec¢k. But we had been bothered with 
‘jam’ during the afternoon, and the sun was get- 
ting low while yet we were seyeral miles from the 
river, 

“Knowing that I should be stone blind as soon as 
the sun went down, it was agreed that I should leave 
the others to finish getting the logs inte the Penob- 
Wot, and strike off across to the camp before synect 
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The distance was, we judged, about five miles, and 
the direction not far from south-east. 

“So, shouldering my pike-pole, I started off at a 
brisk walk through the heavy spruce growth. The 
snow was gone, save here and there an icy spot. 
This was near the last of April. 

“T had gone three miles, perhaps, when the sun 
went under a bank of dark clouds that rose out of 
the west; and a few minutes after I heard a low 
peal of thunder. A thunder shower in April is a 
rather unusual circumstance in Maine, but there was 
one coming, a tremendous one, as it turned out. 

“It had been very warm for the season all day, 
though we had not expected rain. Seeing the 
clouds rise over the sun. I quickened my steps, and 
on hearing the thunder started to run. I felt ner- 
vous, I suppose. 


“A deep gloom began to fill the woods. There 


was no knowiug how soon my blindness might come | 


on, and it would be no joke to become stone blind 
there in the forest with night and a shower at hand. 
Generally speaking, I can go through the woods 
without swerving either to left or right; but that 
night I lést my course, somehow. The first I knewI 
was going squarely west, toward the shower. Feel- 
ing so nervous about the night-blind was what be- 
wildered me, I suppose. 

“I tried to turn to the south, but every few sec- 
onds I found myself facing west again in spite of | 
myself. It grew darker and gloomier as I ran on. 
It was not sunset, but the clouds rolled up black as 
ink, making it darker and darker under the thick 
spruces. 

“TI felt the dimness gathering in my eyes, and ina 
minute more a blackness fell, and I was groping in 
the dark. 

“I stopped and leaned against a tree trunk that 
rose beside me. The thunder was now breaking 
overhead in loud, rattling claps. I tried to think, 
but it was with the greatest difficulty I could con- 
trol my m'nd. I wanted to shriek, to rush wildly 
off at randcm, but restrained myself. 

“As the shower came overhead, the lightning 
flashes grew brighter, and I began to catch the 

gleams, with just a momentary glimpse of the trees 
about me. Foolish as it was, I would start forward, 
and, guided by these transient glimpses, make my 
way for a few rods in what I thought was the right 
direction, till, bringing up against a tree, I would 
wait for another flash. 

“It began to rain violently, with a long, solemn 
roar throughout the forest. But so long as the flash- 
es continued, I went on, and must have gone nearly 
a quarter of a mile, when I ran inte what I took to 
be the dry, scrubby top of a fallen spruce, and heard, 
above the roar of the shower, asharp, snarling growl. 

“It seemed to come from in front, almost under 
me. I still had my pike-pole, with its sharp iron 
spike and hook, over my shoulder, but the pole had 
run into the brush, and in trying to bring it round 
to use in my defence, the hook caught into a bush or 
something. I couldn’t turn it, or do any thing with 
it, and asI pulled and yanked, the growls rose toa 
perfect screech. 

“I knew by the sound that the animal would 
spring at me, and jumped back. But the instant I 
stirred the creature leaped and came against my 
breast. One of its claws struck through my coat in- 
to my shoulder, on one side of my neck; the other 
raked down through my cheek there on the other 
side, tearing it open clean to the bofte. 

“I fell backwards, partly into the brush, partly on 
the ground, with the creature on me, grappling to 
get at my throat. I could smell its foul breath, and 
its hinder claws kept digging, cat-fashion, into my 
stomach, tearing my clothes to shreds. 

“Lclutched for its neck, and managed to hold it 
off till ITcould draw one foot up under it, when I 
gave a kick that sent it flying from me. 

“I then scrambled to get up, but before I had half 
regained my legs, the beast leaped on me again, 
spitting like a fury, and over we rolled in the wet 
brush. I tried to catch it by the throat as before, 
but it bit my wrist severely. 

“Still I contrived to throw it off, but before I could 
get up it was upon me athird time. IfI could have 
seen, I might have avoided it, but I could not see a 
glimpse. Even the lightning flashes had ceased 
since it began to rain. 

“This time we pitched right into the thickest of 
the brush, and I thought I heard another growl. In 
falling 1 got the animal partially under me, and, 
seizing it by the neck, held it down in spite of its 
scratching and growling. 

“After holding it so awhile, I first got my knee on 
its back and pressed it down with all my weight. It 
struygled along time, and occasionally pricked its 
ong claws into my flesh, but I held it fast, and, as it 
grew weaker, placed my thick boot on its neck, and 
rising, held it with my weight, till I could kick it to 
death with the other foot. 

“It was a long while dying, I assure you, and 
wriggled and squirmed about in an almost incredi- 
ble manner. After it had become still, I put down 
my hand and felt it over. The carcass was pretty 
well bruised with the kicking I had given it, but I 
knew by the tufts on its cars that it was a lynx, or 
‘lucivee,’ as we nsed to call them. 

“All this time I had heard another—two others, I 
thought—growling quite near me, and expected ev- 
ery minute that they would jump at me. I did not 
dare to move about much. These creatures often go 
in squads, of from three to seven, together. I 
thought I must have run into a whole drove of them. 

“Meanwhile, the shower had passed over. All 
was quict now save the drip of the trees, and an oc- 
casional grow] from the lynx-cats, when I moyed, 
hollo, T 


Sp laende Pelroneht themed soma one 


again. The gang was out searching for me. I hol- | 
loed in reply, and was answered by a dozen shouts. 

“You can guess that those were joyful sounds to 
me. I shouted back at the top of my lungs, and 
soon heard the men coming toward me. 

“As they had come near, I told them to look out | 
for the ‘lucivees.’. So, working up cautiously, they 
surprised a couple of whelps under the spruce top. 
They did not appear to be over a fortnight old. The 
men caught them by throwing their coats over them. | 

“They led me back to the camp. I could not even 

| see the torches. The boys said I was a sight to be- 
hold when they found me. Blood was all over my | 
face, and my clothes were torn nearly off. | 

“I did not work the next day, and along in the af- 
ternoon tooka stroll to the place where I had fought | 
for life. It was about a mile and a half from the 

;camp. On looking about the old spruce top, I found 
a sort of nest or lair of dried leaves and moss. The | 
old lynx, you see, had her whelps there; and when 

| I came blundering into it, she jumped at me. 

“I shall always carry that scar on my cheek as a 
reminder of the time I was night-blind.” 


te 


For the Companion. 


CLAUDE CHAPPE. 
Along every road or highway of the civilized 
| world, even under the deep sea soundings, where the 
| ships go to and fro, there are millions of wires to-day, 
| by which far off nations of the earth can talk to one 
| another. . 

Now, it is a curious fact, that for eighteen hun- 
dred years the people of the world were content to 
remain silent, when apart, except by such slow com- 
munication as letters gave, until a little boy in a 
French convent grew homesick, to hear a word from 
somebody who loved him, and found his homesick- 
ness intolerable. 

Out of this child’s longing, and attempts to satisfy 
it, have grown all this vast network of wires which 
bind the peoples of the earth into one great family. 
It is so beautiful a story, that I shall tell it to you in 
the plain facts of history, without any adornment * 
change whatever. 

In 1773, a little boy, of ten years of age, tee! 
Chappe, by name, was brought toa convent in order | 
that he should be educated for a priest. His four | 
brothers were placed in a school, distant three-quar- | 
ters of a league. The little fellow found the disci- | 
pline hard, but the loneliness was more than he could 
bear. With no companions of his own age, he passed 
the day in recitations, prayers, and solitary walks in 
the convent grounds. 

His brothers were allowed to see him but once in 
six months. 

Most*tender-hearted boys, dragged from the cheer- 
ful society of home into such solitude, would have 
fretted themselves into morbid disease of both body 
and mind. But Claude belonged to a family who 
were, first of all, steady, obstinate workers. Trou- 
ble, or difficulty of any sort, could be overcome by 
work, was their creed, provided you worked long 
enough. 

Claude, too, had been reared, so to speak, in an at- 
mosphere of science. His uncle, the Abbe Chappe 
d’ Auterocche, had been sent, in 1761, by the Acade- 
my of Sciences, to Tobolsk, to observe the transit of 
Venus; and afterwards, to California for other inves- 
tigations, where he died from overwork. Little 
Claude alone in his cell, therefore, neither cried nor 
bemoaned his hard fate, but set himself coolly to 
work to remedy it. If he could hear from his broth- 
ers daily, he would be content. But letters were in- 
terdicted. If one could talk through the air! How 
many thousands of loving hearts had uttered this 
wish, and dismissed it as the vagary of a sick brain. 

Claude, sitting on his iron pallet, staring at the 
cold stone floor, kept it before him day after day, 
turned it about, looked at it on every side, deter- 
mined to make practical matter out of it. 

There were but two ways by which he could com- 
municate with his brothers, 

Sound and sight. 

No noise he could make would reach them; and 
besides he never was allowed to make any noise, at 
all, poor fellow! 

If he could paint the alphabet in letters large 
enough to be seen! But that was impossible. Any 
color would appear white at that distance. 

The plan he finally hit upon, was to drop long bars 
of black cloth from the top of the white walls of 
the convent, which black and white livery could 
readily be seen at the school by the aid of a powerful 
glass which one of his brothers owned. The length 
of the bars, their width, etc., represented different 
letters and words. 

Claude reduced this system to writing, aad slipped 
the letter into his brother’s hand, on their next visit. 

The plan seems simple enough—when one knows it. 

Ciaude’s brothers must have been as quick-witted 
and skilful as himself; for it is certain that during 
several years, they carried on constant intercourse by 
means of these signals, The priests must have been 
very dull never to discover it, or, as it is pleasanter 
to think, perhaps, for the sake of the boy’s ingenuity, 
they were wilfully blind. 

Claude Chappe became a priest, at Jast, but being 
unflockced with all others of his order in the 
tion, went back gladly to scientific studies. 

The old idea of writing in the air occurred to him, 
and, curiously enough, he attempted some experi- 
ments, by means of electricity, which Franklin had 
but lately brought before the notice of scientific men. 
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| These proving unsuccessful, he devised a system of 


communication by means of cymbals, to be struck at 
certain intervals on elevated heights, This also fail- 
In. he was ahont to rive nn his endervors when his 
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with delight, and, assisted by his brothers, (who, 


} | though older than Claude, always appear to have re- 


garded him as a leader,) he constructed two machines, 
of which the idea simply was an elaboration of his old 
boyish one—black lines on a dazzling white surface. 

Bringing these completed machines to Paris, he 
obtained permission to erect them in the Barriere de 
bnt the night before their exhibition, 
masked men tore them down, and scattered the frag- 
ments far and wide. 

Chappe, nowise discouraged, went quietly to work 
again. This time, he perfected the machine, which 
was moved, apparently, by two wings. He also com- 
posed a dictionary of 9,998 words, transmissible by 
signals. 

To complete the machinery required his last sou. 
Again he brought it to Paris. 

The streets where he set it up were yet soaked with 
blood, for it was in the midst of the Revolution. The 
King and Queen were confined in the fortress of the 
temple. As Chappe and his brothers hammered and 
drove in their screws, bands of men and women, 
mad with their new freedom and the taste of murder, 
passed them all day long, shouting blasphemous 
hymns, or uttering cries of vengeance. At last the 
unknown machine caught their attention. 

“Its strange form,” says the historian, “its arms, 
that moved of themselves high in the air, without any 
obvious meaning, appeared to them some diabolical 
messenger, come, probably, to signal to the royal 
family in their prison, and, it might be, to deliver 
them.” 

The mob, whose fury could not be satiated by hu- 
man lives, were not likely to be merciful to any sus- 
pected machine of leather and steel. They set fire 
to it, ard danced around it with demoniac glee, 
while the Chappe brothers barely escaped with their 
lives. 

Other men in such universal chaos, while dynasties 
were falling around them, the rulers of to-day almost 
sure to be headless corpses to-morrow, hardly thought 
fit for burial, while religious creeds and social rank 
changed with every hour, would have found enough 
outside matter to occupy their thoughts, if but in 
the fear of the guillotine for their own throats. But 
Claude apparently was born into life with but one 
idea. He went on as tranquilly reconstructing his 
mysterious lines and spaces, his voluminous lists of 
words as though that were the sole real object of 
importance in the vexed and suicidal world. 

He besieged Assemblies or Conventions to give 
him a hearing, quite indifferent whether monarch- 
ists or communists had the power, so the power pro- 
moted hisinvention. It was during one of these ap- 
peals that his invention was christened by the name 
which it has since retained. 

In describing it to Miot de Melito, Chappe called 
the system Tuchygraphe. ‘To write promptly.” 
“The name is incorrect,’’ said Miot, quickly. 
should be Telegraph. To write from a distance.” 

He succeeded at last in obtaining the assistance of 
the government in establishing two machines, and 
the day before the assassination of Marat, July 12, 
1793, was permitted to make an experiment in the 
presence of a committee appointed to test the worth 
of his discovery. 

In these days of clectric telegraphs, it strikes us as 
ludicrous to hear of ‘‘the amazement and awe” with 
which the commictee received a message from a dis- 
tance of thirty-five kilometers, about twenty miles, 
in eleven minutes! But the experiment was success- 
ful. ‘‘Telegraphy was created,’’ we are told, “and 
Chappe triumphant.” 

The government adopted his invention, but grant- 
ed him only $16,000 to establish it throughout the 
country. 

I wish every boy who has a difficult task set him 
could read in detail of the labors of these brothers, 
headed by the sallow, thin Claude, then just thirty 
years of age. Each of the machines was to be 
placed in a high tower, constructed of solid masonry. 
Between these, all interposing trees had to be cut 
down, The machines were to be constructed, and, 
most difficult of all, operators to be drilled in their 
management, and to be instructed in the use of the 
book of a thousand symbols. In the midst of revo- 
lution and carnage laborers were not to be found. 

“The Chappe brothers became by turn architects, 
masons, carpenters, mechanicians.”’” They seemed 
to be gifted with the strength and ekill of a dozen 
men; each one multiplied himself indefinitely. 

For ten years, Claude remained the moving spirit 
of the new discovery, which became slowly a power 
not only in France, but in other countries; the Aeri- 
al Telegraph being the only one known until the 
Electric took its place. Its machinery appears to us 
cumbrous in the extreme. A few tic-tacs bring a 
message from London to America, while to send a 
dispatch of forty words from Paris to Bayonne by 
the old method, required eleven hundred stations, and 
44,400 movements. Atnight, or in cloudy days, or in- 
tensely hot weather, also, the old telegraph was use- 
less; one-fourth of the time, at least, it was entirely 
unavailable. 


“It 


Still, “it was a marvel of ingenuity and persever- 
ance, and served its day well.” 

Claude labored untired. ‘He saw,”’ says his biog- 
rapher, “monarchies and republics rise and fall, un- 
moved, His heart was in his work. A disease (can- 
cer of the ear) which caused him intense suffering 
harassed him during the later years of his life, but he 
remained faithful to his post until his triumph was 
assured, and all the hills of France were crowned 
with his towers and winged messengers. Then, at 
the very culmination of his hard, laborious life, phys- 
ical pain grew too strong for him, and in a delirium, 
caused by suffering, he died by his own hand.” 








Hi. seized on Mt | 


Via evstem remained fn use until 19%, when thet 
of Morse tugk its place, Lt was Jast used to announce 
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the success of the sicze of Sebastopol. “In the 
roll of useful inventions,” says M. du Camp, 
“replaced by modern science, the Acrial tele- 
graph of Claude Chappe, at least deserves to be 
inscribed as ‘Dead on the ficld of honor.’ ”’ 

We think the boy of the French convent who 
worked out of the pain and hardships of his life 
such solid good for his country, better deserves 
the epitaph than many a soldier. 


+o>—_—_—_—_ 


SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN 
HOLLAND. 
From a Correspondent. 

In my last letter, I described my call at the 
house of some Dutch friends in Haarlem. They 
were not at home; but after a short time, re- 
turned. You really would never have supposed 
them to be Dutch people. They seemed like 
Amcricans in appearance and address. There 
were an elderly gentleman, and his wife and 
daughter, and a marricd son and daughter. 
They came from the house into the garden, and 
spoke to us, cordially, in perfect English. The 
married son and his wife could not speak Eng- 
lish. I was introduced, bowed, shook hands, 
and smiled vaguely. A smile does not require 
translation. They said something in Dutch that 
I could not make out, andI replied in English 
that they did net understand. Then we bowed, 
and smiled all round. 

The gentleman of the house said that dinner 
would be ready soon, and that, in the meantime, 
I must visit his garden. 

A Dutch garden is unlike any other garden in 
the world. The soil is black and soft, and the 
walks are of white sand. The paths wandered 
about in every direction, winding in and out 
among the shrubbery, rose bushes and the trees, 
in the most delightfully bewildering fashion im- 
aginable. The principal flowers were bulbs—hy- 
acinths, tulips, and the like. We were too late 
to see the tulips and hyacinths, but the lilies were 
in full bloom. There were masses, whole groves 
of them! Some of the beds seemed on fire with 
red and gold; others looked like clouds of snow. 
The perfume was overpowering. Such deep 
cups, glistening in the sun, such gorgeous tiger 
lilies, such wonderful spikes of Japan lilies, I 
had never seen before. 

The gentleman was very proud of his bulbs. 
Holland bulbs are known the world over. All 
the lovely hyacinths we plant in November at 
home, or put in glasses in the window in the 
spring, come from these gardens, Itis here they 
are cultivated. Here they plant the little bulbs, 
and grow them, year after year, till they are 
ready to send over the water to us, 

After a while, we were called to dinner: I 
mention the fact, because I wish to say that din- 
ner in the house of a Dutch gentleman is ordered 
and conducted exactly like a dinner among cul- 
tivated families in America. My new Dutch 
friends were very intelligent. 











After dinner, we went out to see the drying 
These were great wooden barns, full of 

Every window was open, so that the 
Duildings looked like Connecticut tobacco-hous- 
es. Inside, instead of long poles to hang the 
tobacco upon, there were shallow trays, piled 
These 
trays, or open shelves, filled each building on 


houses. 
windows. 


one above the other from floor to ceiling. 


both stories, so that there was hardly room t 
move about among them. 
were only wide enough te admit one person. 


We went over three buildings, and saw bulbs 


by the hundreds and thousands. 
was filled with dry bulbs. 


Every shel 


night. 
the bulbs can be kept perfectly dry. 


in June, when the flowers are gone, the bulbs 
are dug up from-the garden, the small bulbs that 
cling to the old ones are pulled off, and then they 


are spread on these shelves to dry. They remait 


They wanted to 
hear as much as possible about America, and 
evidently knew more about the United States 
than the average American knows about Europe.. 





The narrow aisles 


The open windows 
admitted the air on pleasant days and in the 
On rainy days, they are closed, so that 





there for several months. Then the large ones 
are sold, and the small ones are planted again. | 
They are left in the ground all winter, and in the | 
spring grow for a little while. Then they are | 
dug from the earth again. | 
A curious process, is it not? Three months 
they lay on the shelves, dry and stiff; six months 
they lay in the frozen ground; and during three 
months they have their little growing time. 
As we went round through the drying-houses, 
we met several Dutch girls at work sorting, turn- 
ing and arranging the dusty bulbs on the shelves. 
They were fat, nnd not pretty, and were bare- 
headed, in the usual Dutch style. 





A peculiarity of Dutch country-houses con- 
sists in having the best side towards the garden. 
The street side is plain, and gives one no idea of 
the pretty arbors, lawns, flowers, and attractions 
back of it and out of sight. All the dwellings 
of the Hollanders, however, are not after this 
fashion. There are new houses that look exactly 
as if they had been picked up somewhere near 
Boston or New York, and set down among the 
curious dwellings of ancient Haarlem. 

After our pleasant dinner, the young lady of 
the house kindly proposed to show me the old 
town. She led the way over the railway till we 
came to the ancient part of the city. Here there 
were no new houses. Many of them look now 
just as they did two hundred years ago. If it 
were net for the railroad, and the modern dresses 
of the people, I could have imagined myself in 
thatold time. The houses are generally painted. 
The windows shone as if they were rubbed twice 
aday. The little blue slate sidewalks were hard- 
ly wide enough for one person, and every house 
had stone or iron posts and chains before it, so 
that it was impossible to walk on the sidewalk 
at all. The middle of the street, however, served 
our purpose very well, for the stones were as clean 
asapin. One might sit down on the curbstone, 
anywhere, without soiling his clothes. 

Hollo! What is this? <A great shouting, 
mingled with laughter, comes from the next 
street. Ah, it’s a school ji.st out! Clatter, clat- 
ter, clatter! A hundred or more Dutch children, 
in wooden shoes, come towards us, filling the 
street with their merry talk. Low they do chat- 
ter, and in perfect Dutch! The boys looked like 
little old men, in their long coats and big cloth 
caps. The girls were bareheaded, and wore long 
skirts, and seemed like miniature women. They 
have their books and slates strapped on, like 
knapsacks, behind their backs, and are, alto- 
gether, 2 comical set of children. 

CuUARLES BARNARD. 

Amsterdam, Summer of 1871.. 

EN et 
YOUNG MEN.. 


men. All the avenues of promotion lie open, 
and every youth of talent and energy can force 
his way to success. In other countries, formi- 
dable barriers oppose, barricrs of caste, of nobil- 
ity, of government. 
force of brain and will to conquer high position 
in business, or letters, or politics. 

But in all countries, young men have been the 
leaders of progress. The enthusiasm, energy 


great deeds memorable in history. 
at an early age. 


Charles XM. of Sweden, won 


»} of brilliant conquest at nineteen. 
only twenty-two when victor at Rocroi. 


Austrian Generals in Italy. 
t} 
feet. 
quered Europe and Asia. 


the highest order of genius as young men. 





THE YOUTHS 


The United States is the paradise of young 
Here it needs only superior 


and hope, born of youthful hearts, have done the 
The Gener- 
als of highest genius have won military success 


the battle ef Narva, and commenced his career 
Conde was 
Napo- 
leon at twenty-seven had beaten all the veteran 
Scipio was twenty- 
nine when he defeated Hannibal at Zama, and 
Hangibal was but thirty when he closed his se- 
ries of victories at Cann, and had Rome at his 
Alexander died at thirty-two, having con- 


Many of the greatest statesmen have shown 
Al- 
exander Hamilton was as brilliant at twenty-five 
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zling Parliament by his eloquence in early life, 
and his son, William Pitt, was Prime Minister of 
England at twenty-four. William of Orange, 
afterwards William III. of England, Prince 
Maurice of Holland, and Maurice of Saxony, 
were ripe statesmen when scarcely past boyhood. 
Calhoun, Clay and Webster gave promise of 
their future career, and were leaders in Congress 
at an early age. 
Some of the greatest names in science and lit- 
erature won their fame as young men. Newton 
had discovered the law of gravitation at twenty- 
five, and Watt had invented the steam-engine at 
thirty. Shakespeare wrote Hamlet, the greatest 
of his tragedies, at thirty-six, and Mozart had 
composed his wonderful music, and rested in his 
grave, at the same age. Edward Everett was 
foremost among American orators and scholars 
at twenty-five, and Francis Wayland was Presi- 
dent of Brown University at thirty. 
Young men need not wait till middle life or 
old age to do something in the world. “Great 
opportunities are before them, and the country 
needs them. The hope of the nation lies in the 
gencrofis ardor, and heroic aims, and pure hearts 
of its young men. 

SSS 
BANKRUPT. 


In the old medizval times—that is, middle 
ages— when a money-dealer, or banker, “failed,” 
as we now say, the mode of declaring him bank- 
rupt was to tear up the bench on which he had 
transacted business, and break it. Hence our 
word bankrupt, from the Italian banco, (bank), 
and rotto,(broken). ‘His bench is broken!” was 
the decree: 
So we are warranted in saying that the Bona- 
partes are bankrupt. The late Emperor’s throne, 
his bench, as we may call it, has been broken by 
the French people, after it was torn up by the 
Germans. 
This breaking process may be said to have 
taken place on the 3d of July last, or ten months 
after the defeat at Sedan. 
Up to the 3d of July it was by no means cer- 
tain that the ex-Emperor would not be restored 
to the French throne. It will be remembered 
that, on the 3d of July, elections took place to 
fill the seats that were vacant in the French Na- 
tional Assembly. As these elections were to be 
held in various districts, and as all men were 
perfectly free to vote as they pleased, it was be- 
of the Bonapartes would be elected. 

But this belief was altogether unfounded. Out 
of considerably more than a hundred deputies 
chosen, just one Bonapartist could be found! 


the unlucky Emperor. 


were some of his strongest adherents. 
all went against Bonapartean candidates. 


tion is great. 


willing to give him an indirect vote! 


French voters. 


plain because the people abandon him. 
only serve him right. 


+o 
LOSS OF A GREAT SHIP. 


misery produced. 
mention of the tragedy in which she perished. 


disaster, and found her grave in the Atlantic 
ocean hoards.”” She was built at East Boston 


est of shipbuilders, and builders of great ships. 


earliest employments was in the Russian war 
which began that very year. 


troops from the south of France to the Crimea 


the battle of the Alma. 





1 as atthe close of life. 





Lord Chatham was daz- 


lieved that a large number of deputies in favor 


That settled the question of the restoration of 


Among the persons friendly to him who were 
beaten, as candidates for seats in the Assembly, | - 
It was 
also a striking fact that the soldiers who voted 


The change in the imperial gentleman’s posi- 
On the 8th of May, 1870, about 
7,500,000 Frenchmen voted that he should be 
continued on the throne, and that his son should 
succeed to him. On the 8d of July, 1871, hardly 
a Frenchman, even in the army, could be found 


There is no inconsistency in the conduct of the 
When they voted for Napoleon 
in May, they supposed him to be a man capable 
of governing France; but in a brief space of four 
months his conduct showed that he was not the 
man for the position,—and so he was dethroned. 
When a man in official position blunders as this 
Emperor blundcred, he has ne right to com- 
They 
Louis Napoleon has 
‘failed,’ and has been discharged as a bankrupt. 


Shipwrecks are so common that it is impossi- 
ble to refer to most of them, save in general 
terms, though in each instance there is much 
But when a really wenderful 
ship is claimed as tribute by the ocean, and has 
the claim allowed, we may be excused if we make 


The Great Republic, the most famous of Amer- 
ican sailing ships, is no more, having met with 


where she has joined “the treasures that old 
by the famous Donald McKay, one of the great- 
Launched in the summer of 1858, one of her 


She was, like 
many other Amcrican vessels, chartered to carry 


when the Allies were besieging Sebastopol, after 


But for the aid of such vessels, the Allies 


would perhaps have been beaten. The English 

Minister complained to Mr. Marcy, our Secretary 

of State, that Americans helped Russia. 

“Help Russia!” said the Secretary,—“why, 

America is a member of the Alliance against 

Russia!” 

“‘What do you mean?” asked the Minister. 

“T mean,” was the answer, “that there are 

60,000 tons of American shipping employed by 

the Alliance in conveying troops, and arms, and 

stores to the Crimea—and that without the aid 
of such a fleet you would be beaten.” 

The Minister had no more to say. 

As the Great Republic furnished more than 

three thousand tons of the fleet thus spoken of, 

she was very useful to her employers. She took 
on board an army of soldiers, with all their 
arms, equipments, ammunition, baggage and 
stores; and as in a brisk wind she outsailed even 
the fastest steamships, she did great service for 
her employers. 

After that time she was employed in general 
trade, making long voyages. Her burthen was 
8,356 tons, but, of course, she could stow much 
more than that. She was much in the Califor- 
nian trade. 

Being at Rio de Janeiro in January last, under 
command of Capt. Ingraham, the Great Repub- 
lic left that port on the 18th, in ballast, and 
bound for St. John, in New Brunswick. She 
had good weather down to the 2d of March, 
when she encountered tremendous gales. These 
gales she could have outridden, but for her great 
length, which is always a disadvantage to which 
such large vessels are liable. 

She was fearfully strained, and on the 8d of 
March she leaked frightfully, and the captain 
and crew were obliged to abandon her. There 
were forty-three persons on board, and they em- 
barked in three boats, that safely reached the 
Bermudas. No lives were lost. 

Thus passed away the greatest of American 
merchantmen of her kind; and itis not probable 
that she will have a successor, as such vessels 
are not considered profitable property. She was 
a wonderin her way, when she began her career, 
but such strange things have since been done in 
shipbuilding that her claims to superiority have 
been half forgotten. 


~~ 


MAN’S IMITATIONS. 


It is doubtful whether there is really any orig- 
inality among men. They are certainly great 
imitators, and almost every uscful invention 
may be found to have beenin use long before by 
some other animal, or at least to be pretigured 
in some animal or vezetable structure. To men- 
tion a few instances: 

Flexibie gas-pipes, which were kept extended 
by a fine spiral wire coiled inside, were doubt- 





less considered quite a new invention when first 
introduced. But the microscope shows that the 
same plan had been adopted ages before in the 
organism of a number cf insects. Their air- 
tubes are extremely thin and delicate, and there 
is consequently danger of their collapsing and 
suffocating the insect. <A delicate thread coiled 
inside serves to avert such a catastrophe, with- 
out interfering with the flexibility of the tube. 

It is said that suspension bridges were sug- 
gested by secing a spider stretch a line across a 
space, and then cause others to hang from it. 

Solid iron pillars are enormously heavy, and 
liable to break of their own weight; but con- 
structed hollow, in imitation of the graceful bam- 
boo, they areas strong, and yet very much lighter. 

It would seem, also, as though human beings 
sometimes imitated insects in their treatment of 
each other; which is a far less praiseworthy em- 
ulation. 

In Australia there is a hymenopterous (having 
four wings, like a bee,) insect, called the Thynne. 
The male, at least, has wings, but the female 
has none. The husband, therefore, carries his 
spouse in his arms and places her on a flower. 
Sometimes other Thynnes, with their precious 
burdens, arrive on the flower at the same time. 
Then a struggle ensues, and the male, to make 
sure of not losing his beloved, cats her up. 

In the mountains, near Thaba Bosigo, are cav- 
erns once inhabited by cannibals. These imita- 
tors of the Thynnes usually devoured captives, 
but in times of searcity many of their own wives 
and children were devoured. If a wife turned 
out lazy or quarrelsome, she was quickly dis- 
posed of. A crying baby was treated in the 
same way. These inhuman fiends actually also 
baited lion-traps with their own children. 

On the other side there are some female spi- 
,| ders which cat up their male adorers on the 
slightest provocation. And, sad to say, ever 
since Eve gave the apple to Adam, there have 
, | been members of the fair sex who have wrought 
the ruin of those who loved them, though not 
exict!y in the same way as the spiders, by eat- 
ing them up. 


’ 
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THE BRAMO SOMAJ, . 

A new sect is growing up in India, called the 
Brahmo Somaj. It was founded by Keshub 
Chunder Sen, a learned Brahmin, who recently 
visited England, and was admitted into the best 
society, lecturing to very intelligent audiences. 

The new sect rejects the idolatrous customs of 
the Ilindoos, and the religious authority of caste. 
It teaches the existence of one God, spiritual 
and holy in His nature, and the Moral Governor 
of the world. All men should worship, and 
obey, and love this Creator and Preserver of the 
world. 

It rejects the New Testament, and denies the 
divinity and work of the Lord Jesus Chrisg. It 
is a great improvement on Brahminism and 
Buddhism, and will win over many of the high- 
er and more intelligent classes, but can never at- 
tract the masses of the people. It is a curious 
fact, that Mr. Dall, who was sent out by the 
Unitarian Association of this country to convert 
the Hindoos, has been himself converted, and 
has united with the Brahmo Somaj. 





MR. PITT IN A FROLIC, 

Great men need to unbend and have a good frolic, 
as wellas other people. The younger William Pitt 
was noted for dignity of person and for power of 
overawing associates. But he could play as well as 
rule. 

One day he was in a high frolic with Lady Hester 
Stanhope, James Stanhope and William Napier. 
They were struggling to hold him down and black- 
en his face with a burnt cork, when aservant an- 
nounced that Lords Castlereagh and Liverpool, two 
of his associates in the Cabinet, had called on busi- 
ness. He said, coolly, ‘‘Let them wait in the outer 
room,” and went on with the sport. But finding 
himself overmatched, he said, “Stop, this won’t do. 
I could easily beat you all, but we mustn’t keep 
these grandees waiting any longer.”’ 

His associates washed his face, hid the basin be- 
hind the sofa, and the grandees were ushered in. 
The manner of Mr. Pitt suddenly changed. ‘His 
tall, ungainly, bony figure seemed to grow up to the 
ceiling,—his head thrown back, his eyes fixed im- 
movably in one position, as if gazing into the heay- 
ens, and totally regardless of the two bending fig- 
ures before him.’’ He was cold and haughty; they, 
humble and suppliant. In afew minutes Mr. Pitt 
bowed them out, and then, turning round with a 
hearty laugh, caught up acushion and commenced 
the battle again. 


AN UNWILLING THIEF. 

It is well for a man to be sure he has lost property, 
before making a bold effort to recover. A gentleman 
in Brooklyn turned thief recently, by a neglect of 
this precaution, 

A man jostled against him rudely in the street, and 
amoment after he missed his watch. The conclu- 
sion seemed inevitable that the stranger was a pick- 
pocket, and had robbed him. He acted promptly, 
followed the stranger, collared him, and presenting 
a pistol, demanded the watch. It was given without 
hesitation, and he walked away congratulating him- 
self on his good fortune. 

On reaching home, he told the story to his wife in 
high glee, expecting an enthusiastic outburst of 
praise for his energy and pluck. But his spirits fell 
to zero, when she said, calmly, “Why, John, you 
left your watch on the bureau this morning, and I 
have been wearing it all day.”’ 

He has not boasted since of his victory over the 
highwayman. 





AMERICA AND EUROPE, 

Scientific men think there is proof that the Unit- 
ed States were once connected by land with Europe, 
but.the intervening land has since sunk beneath the 
ocean. Others maintain that there was a similar 
connection between the Pacific coast and Asia, the 
islands in the Pacific Ocean being a kind of piers re- 
maining to show where t ie bridge once ran. 

The reason for this belivf is the similarity between 
animals and plantsin the two hemispheres, which 
can be accounted for, it is thought, only by suppos- 
ing that the animals could pass freely from one con- 
tinent to the other, and that the seeds of vegetables 
could be carried by winds and other agencies. 

If any such connection existed since man was cre- 
ated, there would be no difliculty in explaining how 
America was first peopled. 

ee 
MULE ARTILLERY. 

Wisdom comes by experience. The experiment 
of using a mule’s back for a cannon carriage was 
once tried; but the result was more comical than 
satisfactory. 

The commandant of a Western fort became pos- 
sessed of the idea, some time ago, that artillery 
might be used in Indian fighting by dispensing with 


fun Carriages aud fastening the eannon on the backs 
of mules. 





the river, and a howitzer was strapped upon a mule’s 


back, with the muzzle toward the tail. 


The rear of the mule was turned toward the tar- 
get, and _ he was backed gently up to the edge of the 
bluff. The officers stood around in asemicircle, while 
the major went up and inserted a time-fuse in the 
When the fuse was 
In a minute or 
two the hitherto unruffled mule heard the fizzing 
back there on his neck, and it made him uneasy. He 
reached his head round to ascertain what was going 
on, and, as he did so, his body turned and the how- 


touch-hole of the howitzer. 
ready the major lit it and retired. 


itzer began to sweep around the horizon. 


THE YOUTICS 


he was standing with his four legs in a bunch, mak- 
ing six revolutions a minute, and the howitzer, un- 
derstand, threatening sudden death to every man 
within half a mile. The commandant was observed 
to climb suddenly up a tree; the lieutenants were 
seen sliding over the bluff into the river, as if they 
didn’t care at allabout the price of uniforms; the 
adjutant made good time toward the fort; the ser- 
geant began to throw up breastworks with his bay- 
ouet, and the major rolled over the ground and 
groaned. 

In two or three minutes there was a puff of smoke, 
a dull thud, and the mule—O where was he? A sol- 
itary jackass might have been seen turning succes- 
sive back somersets over the bluff, only to rest at an- 
chor, finally, with his howitzer, at the bottom of the 
river, while the ball went off toward the fort, hit the 


their merriment squeezed and strained; there is in 
it something of the acid of their salads, something 
of the pungency of their sauces, but nothing substan- 
tial. 


= —_ —r 
LORD PALMERSTON’S SECRET. 
Regular habits of food and exercise are as impor- 
tant as a good constitution to promote health. Lord 
Palmerston kept his mental and bodily powers in 
vigor till nearly ninety. This is how he did it: 


For many years before his death, Lord Palmerston 
used to attend the House of Commons from half-past 
four o’clock till it rose, any time after midnight, 
without leaving his place except for a few seconds 
in the whole course of the night; and it never told 
on him in the slightest degree. He was as brisk and 
lively at the end of along sitting as at the begin- 
ning. Nor was this merely a peculiarity of consti- 
tution. His strength layin his regular habits of life, 
and the rule he made to spend a considerable time 
each day in the open air. His morning gallop was 
his mainstay. At night, in all weather, and all 
hours, he persisted in walking home. He hada very 
plain, substantial dinner at three o’clock, before he 
went down to the House, and that, with some slight 
refreslhiments about nine o’clock, was all he required. 
Statesmen, now-a-days, find their labors oppressive 
and exhausting, mainly because they neglect tle 
rules of hygiene and live anyhow. 
——+or—___—_ 


A MONKEY TRICK, 

A venerable looking organ-grinder, accompanied 
by an active little monkey, dressed in red, was pa- 
— turning out his dilapidated melodies for the 
benefit of a couple of servant girls, when he was sur- 
rounded by a group of school children, boys and 
girls, who at once became devoted to the monkey. 
The latter, seeing an 2 in the hands of one of the 
boys, suddenly ceased his gambols, and, snatching 
the fruit, ran nimbly up atree just by. The boy 
cried, and his companions laughed, while the Italian 
alternately swore at and coaxed the chattering thief, 
but in vain, until at last the monkey, of its own ac- 
cord, came swiftly down, and, springing in front of 
a pretty little girl with long curls, deftly took off his 
jaunty cap, and, bowing politely, handed her the ap- 
ple.—San Francisco Bu/letin. 
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DARLEY’S ENGRAVING, 

This fine Engraving will be sent to all subscribers 

whose subscription year commences in April, 1872 

and who renew their subscriptions and pay $1 50, 
the advance price of the paper. 

a 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion wee with other Publica- 
ons, My 





We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Vayment must be made in 
advance. 













Harper's Weekly and the Companion....... wrecececeeh Oe 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion... 2-480 
Harper's Monthly and thé Companion...... . 480 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion . 
Galaxy and the Companion ...............0 


Veterson’s Magazine and the Companion. 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion... 
American Agriculturist and the Companion 
Advance and the Companion. 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion...... 
Good Words and the i . 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion. 
New York Observer and the Companion 

The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 

to that paper. 






a 


Zion’s Herald and the Companion..............- seeees 355 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion. . --3 80 
Christian Era and the Companion............ 3 50 
Hearth and Home and the Compzanion.. OND 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion. 455 


The Nursery and the Companion. . 

The Independent and the Coinpanion ...... 

‘the subscriber to the Independent must 
one to that pauper. : 

New England Farmer and the Companion.... 350 


bea ne 





So a target was set upin the middle of ovape ses 
the Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offcred by the Union. ...............00+ 390 

The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copics of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the sare person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 


number. 
We give Darley’s Picture to every subscriber who 





The mule at last 


erme excited and his curiosity 
grew more and more intense, and in a second or two | publications. 


subscfibes for the Companion and either of the above 
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They do not allude to it now, and no report of the Cases, cost ; ‘ a ‘ . 100 
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Veed Sewing ines. cos 
DO FRENCHMEN LAUGH? i —_ ewing Machines, cost of Po 

The English love to poke fun at their neighbors | Q Elegant Parlor Desks, cost of each 30 
across the channel. Ilere is one of their latest jokes. ap i in Cash ‘ eee 
The London Magazine says the French don’t know | resents in Cash, cach Present . 25 
how to laugh. |6 of Prang’s Remarkable Chromo, 

I never saw a Frenchman laugh. They smile, “Launching of the Life Boat,” cost 
they grin, they shrug up their shoulders. They of each . . : ‘ : . 15 
dance, they ery “Ha!” and “Ciel!” but they never = , aaa 
give themselves up to a boisterous, unlimited laugh- 8 —* > = Nunting 0 
ter. They have always a rein upon their lungs, and ‘ases, Cost of each . . : 2 
their muscles are drilled to order. Their mirth does Si ¢ 8, rie ace: 
not savor of flesh and blood. I do not mean to con- 6 eee » Swiss, Open Faces, 10 
tend for that pampered laugh which grows less and “ . ef * a . . 
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sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first: 


COMPANION. 





Over $2,000 in Gifts ! | 


nal | 
Seventy Valuable Presents | 
To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


These Presents will be given to the seventy 
subscribers who secure the seventy largest | 
numbers of new subscribers between Nov. 1 


a 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


will be given next July in addition to a 
Premium for each new subscriber, 


As expressions of respect from the Pub- 
lishers, to those subseribers of the Companion 
who are the most successful in enlarging its cir- 
ewation. 


The Pianois from the manufactory of Messrs. Guild, 
Chureh & Co., of this city. It is in rosewood case; 
range, seven octaves; has French top dampers; over- 
strung base; ivory front and bushed keys, and solid 
rosewood mouldings. Its tone is of great purity and 
sweetness. An elegant present! Further reference is 
made to it on page 350 of this paper. 





The beautiful Gold Watches are those of the justly 
celebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full 
jewelled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in 
elaborate hunting cases. They are warranted as good 
time keepers. A most valuable and useful present! 
Further reference is made to these watches on page 350 
of this paper. 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use. 

This makes over Seventy Presents that we shall 
give our subscribers next year. No publishers in the 
country offer such liberal Gifts. Their value is over 
$2,000,—an extraordinary inducement to secure NEW 
names. 


The Seventy Presents will be given to the Stventy 
SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest numbers 
of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMIUMS 
or Commissions they may rececive for their new sub- 
scribers. 


Remember, whether you get a Present, or 
not, the premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sare 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 
--if you persevere. 


a - 


Specimen copies of the Companion, Circulars, Cards 
or Premium list, will be sent, if you wish them as 
aids in getting new names. 

Subscriptions to the Companion can commence at 
any time during the year. 


Terms.—Yearly subscriptions for papers sent by 
mail, $1 5O in advance, 


Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who 
sends his own name and that of a NEW SUBSCRIBER, 
can have two copies for $2 60, in advance. 


Any Person, not wishing a Premium, who 
sends his own name, and the names of TWO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, can have three copies for $3 50, 
payment in advance, Additional new names sent by 
the same person, will be furnished with the paper 
for one dollar each. 


These terms do not apply to Sabbath schools, or 


to any person who orders a number of copies of the 
paper to be sent at one address. 








THE SCOTCH THISTLE. 
The thistle isn’t a beautiful flower, but as the prov- 
) orb runs, ‘Handsome is as handsome does,” and as 
jit once saved Seotland from an invading army, it 
| has been adopted as the national flower. 


“But the thistle did them such good service once,” 
said her mother, “they learned to esteem it very 
highly. One time the Danes invaded Scotland, and 
they prepared to make a night:attack ona sleeping 
garrison. So they crept along barefooted, as still as 
possible, until they were almost up to the spot. 
ust at that moment a barefooted soldier stepped 
on a great thistle, and the hurt made him uttera 
sharp, shrill cry of pain. The sound awoke the 
sleepers; and each man sprang to his arms. They 
fought with great bravery, and the invaders were 
driven back with much loss. So, you see, the this- 
tlesaved Scotland; and ever since it has been placed 








warm approval.” 


1871, and July 1, 1872. ; 
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“I fully approve of your Colony plans and wish you a 


hearty God speed.” 


Vice-President ScuvYLER CoLFAXx. 


“Your plans for a Colony in the fertile Red River Valley 


are excellent inevery feature and the enterprise has my 


Jay COOKE. 


“Your plans will gathera body of men Co-operative in 


| all those elements that Christian civilization demands, 


emperance moral character, frugality, skill, etc.”* 
Maj. Gen, 0. O. Howarp. 


THE 


RED 
RIVER 


COLONY! 


OF MINNESOTA, 


Offers unequalled attractions and advantages to all who 
desire to move West. Among them are: 


1. Its Temperance Features. 


No one can become a member who will not pledge his 
influence against the sale of intoxicating liquors asa 


heverage with n the limits of the colony. 


2. Its Character and Privileges. 


Good standing at home, intelligence and frugality are 
essential to membership. School and Chureh priv- 


ileges will be afforded to an unusual extent, 


3. Its Location. 
Which is in the far famed Red River Valley—often 


called the Garden Section—of Minnesota, 


4. Its Climate. 


This is unsurpassed in its inspiriting, health-giving 
qualities. No original cases of ague or consumption 


ever having been known. - 


5. Its Two Great Railroads. 


The Northern Pacific is now running daily trains 
through this section to Duluth, bringing it as near 


Eastern markets as Western Ilinois. The St. Paul 


and Pacifie, which will cross the section North and 
South, is under contract to be completed to the Brit- 
ish Possessions this season. 
For Maps, Documents and complete information, ad- 
dress 


L. H. TENNEY & CO., 
Managers, 
CHICAGO OR DULUTH. 
c. PAGE DAVIS, 
Commissioner of Immigration for the State of Minnesota, 
GENERAL AGENT, 


120 Froadway, N. Y. 


Dr. Walker’: 
AQcan fornia 
Vinegar Bitters. 
Made from the 
roots and herbs 


























of California, free 
from allalcoholic 
stimulants. A 
gentle Purgative 
and Tonic. 

For Intlam- 
matory and 
Chronic l-heunia- 
Gout, Bil- 
ious, Remittent 
and Intermittent 

‘€vers, Diseases 
ot the Blood, Liy- 
erand Kidneys, 
these Bitters have 
nocqual, 


DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, Mead- 
ache, Painin the Shoulders, Coughs} Tightness of the 
Chest, Dizziness, Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Bad 
seas in the Mouth, Bilious Attacks, Palpitation of the 
ot 





+ Inflammation of the Lungs, Pain in the regions 
Kidneys, arecured by fhe use of these Bitters. 
FOR SKIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Tetter, Salt 
Rheun, Blotches, Spots, Pimples, Pustules, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Ring-worms, Scald Head, Spre Eyes, Erysipelas, 
Itch, Discolorations of the Skin toy gro excellent. 
Pin, Tape and other Worms, lurking in thesy# 
tem are efiectually destroyed and removed. 
J. WALKER, Proprigtor, RB. H. McDonaLD%® Co., Drucetsts art 









on their seal as theér national flower.” 


Gen. Agents, San Francisco, Cal., end 82.4 34 Commerce \.t , 
50- 16t 











THE 


HEROIC YOUNG SAILOR. 


Says the apostle: “In every thing, by prayer | 
and supplication with thanksgiving, let your re- 


quests be known unto God.” 


Among many instances of boy heroism on the 
sea, we have found none more beautiful and im- 
pressive than the following, which we abridge 
from the account given by a West India chap- 
lain of the Seamen’s Friend Society: “I must 
tell you of a feat performed by a sailor boy in 
Hle was literally a boy, 
and far better adapted to the duties of the school- 
But his 
mother was a widow; he must earn his living, 


the height of the storm. 
room than furling a sail in a storm. 
and where better than at sea? 


“The ship was rolling fearfully. 


aright. [t was a perilous undertaking. 


“T was standing near the mate, when I heard 


him order the bov to do it. 


“The lad lifted his cap, and glanced at the 


swinging mast, at the boiling, wrathful 
mite. 


the foreeastle. 


“Perhaps he was gone two minutes; when he 
returned, he laid his hands on the ratlines, and 
My eyes followed him till 
my head was dizzy, when I turned and remon- 
strated with the mate for sending the boy aloft: 

“Why did you send him? he cannot come 


went up with «a will. 


down alive.’ 


““T did it,’ replied the mate, ‘to save life. 


We’ve sometimes lost 
never a boy. 
He is more careful. 
hope.’ 


a Tre 


“Again [ looked, till tears dimmed my eyes, and 
Iwas compelled to turn away, expecting every 


moment to catch a glimpse of his last fall. 


“In about fifteen or twenty minutes, he came 
down, and straightening himself up with the 
conscious pride of having performed «a manly 
aet, he walked aft with a smile on his counte- 


nance, 


“In the course of the day, [ took occasion to 


speak to him. 


“Why did vou hesitate, when ordered aloft?’ 


““T went, sir,’ said the boy, ‘to pray.’ 
“Do vou pray?’ 
***Ves, sir. 


God.’ 
“Where did vou learn to pray ?’ 
“At home. 


pray to God to keep me, and I do.’ 
“What was that you had in your jacket?” 


“*My Testament, which my teacher gave me. 
I thought if I did perish, | would have the Word 


>” 


of God close to my heart. 


We read of the heroism of the Spartan youth; 
of the fiery valor displayed at Plitea, at Sala- 
But where in the annals 
of heroism do we find any thing more noble than 


mis and Thermopyle. 


this? 


“In the tempest of life, when the wave and the gale 


Are around and above, if thy footing should fail, 


If thine eye should grow dim, and thy caution depart, 


‘Look aloft,’ and be tirm, and be fearless of heart. 


“Tf the friend who embraced in prosperity’s glow, 
With a smile for each joy, and a tear for each woe, 


Should betray thee when sorrows like clouds are ar- 


rayed, 
‘Look alot’ to that friendship which never shall fade, 


“Should the vision which hope spread in light to 


thine eye, 
Like the tints of the rainbow, but brighten to fly, 
Then turn, and through tears of repentant regret, 
‘Look aloft’ to the sun that is never to set. 
“And O, when death comes in his terrors to cast 
His fears on the future, his pall on the past, 


In that moment of darkness, with hope in thy heart 


And a smile in thine eye, ‘look aloft’ and depart.” 
+ 
A WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 


One afternoon a boy, about eleven years of 
age, while crawling along the leads of a house 
on Third Street, near Bryant, for the purpose of 
clearing the obstructions in the water pipe, 
slipped and rolled over the edge of the roof. In 
his desperate etforts to save himself, le sueceed- 
ed in grasping the raised edging of wood and | 

} suspend- | 
ed by his hands, forty feet above the street, ut- | 


tin that bordered the roof, and so hung 


=> 


terly unable to regain his footing. 


The accident was witnessed by a woman on 


Some of the 
rigging vot foul the main-mast head, and it was 
necessary that some one should go up and fix it 


seis, 
and at the steady, determined countenance of the 
He hesitated in silence a moment, then, 
rushing across the deck, he pitched down into 


overboard, but 
See, how he holds like a squirrel. 
Ile will come down safe, 


I thought that I might not come 
down alive, and | went to commit my soul to 


My mother wanted me to go to 
Sabbath school, and my teacher urged me to 


THE YOUTIVS 


COMPANION. 
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boy, who, without a cry or struggle, was hang- 
ing over certain death, with only the frail grasp 
of his weak hands. 
They ran across the street into the house, and 
up stairs toward the attic, when, as they reached 
the second story, a sudden thought struck the 
last man, and he let his companions go up with- 
out him. 
| Underneath where the boy was hanging is a 

small, old-fashioned porch, which projects out 
about three feet from under the centre window 
of the second story, and out of this window the 
woman on the opposite side of the street, and 
those with her, saw a man step on the porch and 
| look up. 

As he stood he was immediately under the boy, 
but too close to the honse for his apparent pur- 
pose, the boy hanging just over the railing. He 
stepped over the latter, and with his feet resting on 
the edge of the platform of the porch, and one 
hand grasping an iron support, he waited. In 
the meantime the other two men had reached 
the roof and were descending, when they discov- 
ered the impossibility or reaching the boy in 
safety, and one of them called for a rope. 

Before any one could move to the aid of the 
exhausted boy, he, with a shrill cry, let go his 
hold and fell. 

As he approached the man on the porch, the 
latter was seen to reach out his free arm under 
him, and then the boy was grasped by him. 

Acry of horror went up from the crowd as 
the man was seen to stagger and swing around 
the end of the porch with his load; but his hand 
held its grip on the iron, and a moment after- 
wards he carried the boy through the window 
and turned him over to his mother, who had on- 
ly just realized that something was wrong. 

The name of the man whose presence of mind 
} enabled him to save a life, and whose courage 

made him forget the risk of losing his own, is 
Campbell Williams.—San Francisco Bulletin. 
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FIGHT OF TWO WOMEN WITH A 
BLACK BEAR. 





Familiarity with danger makes people brave— 
and often reckless, as this story shows. It seems 
that the bears are not all out of New York yet, 
(we mean New York State, now,) at least, not all 
out of Delaware county, just west of the Cats- 
kills; and from the readiness of the women there 
to attack them, we should judge that they were 
neither few nor much feared. The New York 
Sun says: 


For some time past, this locality has been 
{| troubled with bears. One of these gruff custom- 
ers visited the farm of Jacob Beardsly, a sort of 
farmer, hunter and woodman, who has, for nearly 
twenty years, occupied a small clearing in Otter’s 
Hole: 

The sun was behind the mountains, but it was 
not vet dark. Mr. Beardsly was in the woods, 
nearly two miles distant. Mrs. Beardsly and her 
daughter, a girl of sixteen, were in the house. 
The pigs in the pen behind the dwelling were 
squealing loudly for their evening meal. The 
daughter of the farmer was preparing the food, 
and was in the act of picking up the swill-pail, 
to go to the pig-pen, when the dog set up a loud 
barking behind the house. At the same time, 
the whine of the pigs was changed from the mo- 
notonous call for food, to a fierce ery of terror. 

Mrs. Beardsly told her daughter that the dog 
was worrving the pig, and at once went to the 
hack door to call the dog away. She was sur- 
prised to see a bear attempting to get out of the 
pig-pen. He had a shoat weighing perhaps 
eighty pounds under his arm. The dog was try- 
ing to prevent Bruin’s departure, while the un- 
fortunate pig was squealing with all his might, 
and endeavoring to wriggle from the uncomfort- 
able hug of the bear. Mrs. Beardsly and her 
daughter took in the situation at a glance. 

As there were no men about the place to call 
on for help, Mrs. Beardsly grabbed a small iron 
bar, such as is used in loading flag-stones, and 
ran for the bear. The daughter followed her 
with an axe. They ran out to the pig-pen, and 
began an indiscriminate attack on the bear. 
This attack greatly encouraged the dog, who 
forthwith sprang into the pen, and grappled with 
Bruin. 

The bear, finding himself sorely pressed, re- 
leased his hold on the pig, and closed in with the 
dog. Unfortunately for Towser, he was, in an 
unguarded moment, caught in the embrace of 
the bear. He let out a series of howls, that 
moved the hearts of the two women. 

The girl, axe in hand, sprang lightly into the 
pig-pen, and, with a well-directed blow, caused 
the brute to loosen his hold of the dog. But 
matters were fast growing worse. No sooner 
was the dangerous animal forced to drop the dog, 
than he turned fiercely on the brave girl. The 
fight became desperate. 

The axe was swung vigorously, but his bear- 
ship easily warded off the blows with his fore- 
paws, and fast pressed the young girl into the 
corner, where she could no longer defend herself, 
Meanwhile, the dog renewed his attack in the 
rear of the bear, but without effect. The mon- 
ster succeeded in getting the girl in his fearful 
embrace. 

The mother was standing outside the pen. 
Seeing the desperate situation of her daughter, 
she jumped into the sty, and, with the iron bar, 
dealt terrible blows on the head and neck of the 
savage beast. These blows, together with the 
tierce onset made by the dog, caused the bear to 
forego his murderous intentions toward the girl. 
| She escaped from his clutches with her dress 
almost torn from her person, and bleeding from 
wounds inflicted in the struggle. Again she 
| took the axe, and, with true courage, kept up 
the fight. 

Tha bear now became alarmed. With a single 








the opposite sidewalk, and her screams brought bound, he went over the edge of the pig-pen, the 


at once to her side three men, who saw with her. 


Aor haneine to his hind-quarters, When bota 


yor and amazement the predicament of the poor | few feet from the pen, the bear once more turned 


They were on their way home from a wood 


One of them had a rifle on his shoulder, and, 
without ceremony, he put an end to the struggle 
by shooting the bear. The women were then 
looked after. 

The young girl was so severely hurt that she 
was unable to help herself out of the pen. She 
was carried to the house, and one of the men 
went to the nearest neighbor for assistance. 
Both mother and daughter were found to be suf- 
fering intensely from excitement. Proper restor- 
atives were administered, and they passed the 
night comfortably. At last accounts, both of 
them were able to be about the house as usual. 

The bear weighed two hundred and forty-two 
pounds. The carcase was divided up among the 
neighbors, who not only appreciated the savory 
meat, but loudly praised the heroic actions of 
Miss Beardsly and her mother. 
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ON THE SHORES OF TENNESSEE. 
1862. 
(For Declamation.] 


“Move my arm-chair, faithful Pompey, 
In the sunshine bright and strong; 

For the world is fading. Pompey, 
Massa won't be with you long. 

And I fain would hear the south wind 
Bring once more the sound to me 

Of the wavelets, softly breaking 
On the shores of Tennessee. 


“Mournful though the ripples murmur, 
As they still the story tell, 

How no vessels float the banner 
That I've loved so long and well, 

I shall listen to their music, 
Dreaming that again I see 

Stars and stripes on sloop and shallop, 
Sailing up the Tennessee. 


“Pompey, while old massa’s waiting 
For death’s last dispatch to come, 
If that exiled starry banner 
Should come proudly sailing home, 
You shall greet it—slave no longer— 
Voice and hand shall both be free 
That shout and point to Union colors 
On the shores of Tennessee.” 







““Massa’s berry kind to Pompey ; 
But ole darkey’s happy here, 
Where he’s tended corn and cotton 
For ’ese many a long gone year. 
Over yonder, missis sleeping— 
No one tends her grave like me— 
Mebbe she would miss the flowers 
She used to love in Tennessee. 


“‘’Pears like she was watching m: 
If Pompey should beside him stay,. 
Mebbe she’d remember better 
How for him she used to pray; 
Telling him that way up yonder, 
White as snow his soul would be,, 
If he served the Lord in heaven 
While he lived in Tennessee.” 


ssaj— 





Silently the tears were rolling 
Down the poor old dusky face,. 
As he stepped behind his master, , 
In his long accustomed place. . 
Then a silence fell around them 
As they gazed on rock and tree,, 
Pictured in the placid waters 
Of the rolling Tennessee,— 


Master, dreaming of the battle 
Where he fought by Marion's side,. 

When he bid the haughty Tarleton 
Stoop his lordly crest of pride; 

Slave, remembering how yon sleeper 
Once he held upon his knee, 

Ere she loved the gallant soldier, 
Ralph Vervaiz, of Tennessee. 





Still the south wind fondly lingers 
*Mid the veteran’s silvery hair;: 

Still the bondman close beside him 
Stands behind the old arm-cehair, . 

With his dark-hued hand uplifted 
Shading eyes, he bends to see 

Where the woodland, boldly jetting, , 
Turns aside the Tennessee. 


Thus he watches cloud-born shadows 
Glide from tree to mountain crest, 
Softly creeping, aye and ever, 
To the river’s yielding breast. 
Ha! above the foliage yonder 
Something flutters, wild and free! 
“Massa! Massa! Hallelujah! 
The flag’s come back to Tennessee !” 


“Pompey, hold me on your shoulder, 
Help me stand on foot once more, 
That I may salute the colors, 
As they pass my cabin door. 
Here's the paper, signed, that frees you, 
Give a freeman’s shout with me— 
‘God and Union’ be our watchword 
Evermore in Tennessee.” 


Then the trembling voice grew fainter, 
And the limbs refused to stand ; 

One prayer to Jesus—and the soldier 
Glided to the better land. 

When the flag went down the river, 
Man and master both were free, 

While the ring-dove’s note was mingled 
With the rippling Tennessee. 


—_——_+9r 
SWANS DO SING. 


It is generally thought that poets invented the 
beautiful story of the singing of swans. But an 
Tcelander says he has often heard them in his 
own country. He writes: 

During nine years I have heard the singing of 
the hundreds of swans which gather together in 
Gufufjordur. In the morning and evening their 
| Singing is so loud that it can be heard miles 
away, and the mountains on both sides ring 
with the echo of it, for at that time every indi- 
vidual swan seems to join in the chorus. This 
is, indeed, a wonderful concert. The singing of 





the swan has not the Jeast resemblance to the 
eackling of vor the quachking sucks, In 
tke the velco of any other! 


ees rot 





fact, its Yeles js walike 


feleng to take Tim beme ta dic, 


on his tormentors, and would, without doubt, | bird that I have heard; it seems so clear and 
have vanquished his foes, had it not been for the | full, and has, as it were, a metallic ring in it, 
timely arrival of two men, who, while passing | When it is calm and clear in the morning or the 
the farm-house, had heard the noise of the fight. | 


evening, the swans fly along the valley towards 
the mountains in parties of seven or nine, some- 


lot, where they had been working during the day. | times only three; as far as I can remember they 


are always in odd numbers. During their flight 
they either keep in a straight line, one after an- 
other, or they form a triangle, leaving an open 
space in the middle; the foremost swan some- 
times emitting single sounds at short intervals. 





TAMING A SQUIRREL. 


It is always interesting to make experiments 
with birds and animals, to see how far thcir ti- 
midity and shyness may be overcome. Shrewd- 
ness and perseverance will generally succeed. 
Here is a good instance of it: 


One day, when returning fwom the meadow, I 
saw asmall striped squirrel on the wall. The 
men had just been talking about the little crea- 
tures, telling how full of curiosity they were, 
how they would pop their heads out of their hid- 
ing-place at the slightest unusual noise, and how 
a person might approach quite near to them, by 
gently tapping on a fence or a wall with a stone. 

Here was a good opportunity to try the exper- 
iment. I picked up two small stones, and then 
very carefully approached the squirrel, who 
seemed to be waiting to see what I would do. 

When [had taken a few steps towards him, 
he darted down into the wall with a chip-r-r, as 
if to say, ‘‘No, you don’t!” 

I took two or three steps more towards the 
place where he had been sitting, stood perfectly 
still for say three minutes, and then began to 
tap the stones together, very gently and slowly. 

In a short time, up came the little head out of 
the wall. I stopped tapping, and very carefully 
took a step or two towards the little fellow, as 
hefore. I had now got within six feet of him, 
when down he went again into the wall, and out 
of sight. 

Immediately, and without noise, I went close 
to the wall, and lay down on the bank, with my 
face not two feet from the place where the squir- 
rel had been sitting. I laid several kernels of 
corn upon the rock, temptingly, and waited as 
much as ten minutes. 

After a while, I took one of the stones, and 
gave three or four gentle taps upon the wall. 
No reply. In a moment or two, I repeated the 
noise. Presently, I heard a scratching in the 
wall, and soon up came the little head, not two 
feet from me. I wanted to scream with delight, 
but I did not move an eyelid. There we were, 
the squirrel and myself, looking into each other’s 
fuces for at least half a minute. I could see the 
little fellow’s hurried breathing, distinctly. 

Once, he gave a single chip-r-r, and braced his 
feet firmly on the rock, as if ready to vanish if I 
should offer any warlike menace. But I kept 
perfectiy still, And after another good, long 
stare, the squirrel coolly gathered up the corn I 
had put down, and, with a farewell chip-r-r, he 
ran into the wall. 

Of course, I was delighted with my experi- 
ment. You may be sure that I tried it the next 
day, and with equal success. Only it seemed to 
me that the little animal showed less fear. With- 
in a week, I could plainly see that he was grow- 
ing tame. LI always fed him at the same place, 
and about the same time of day, taking good 
care that the dog was not visible, and no one 
about but myself. 

Not to make my story too long, it will suffice 
to say that, in less than a month, Tommy, as I 
ealled my squirrel, would actually take corn 
from mv hand. But it was not corn all the time, 
for the food I gave him was varicd occasionally. 
Before the autumn leaves fell, the little creature 
would go all over my person for his food, and 
even down into the great pockets of my frock. 
I never attempted to catch nim, being sufficiently 
interested in taming him, without a desire to 
make him my prisoner. 


ae 
JOHN BURNS. 


The famous hero of the battle of Gettysburg 
had a hard struggle with poverty in his last 
years. If the fact had been known, help abun- 
dant would have been supplied. The New York 
Tribune says: 


One cold, stormy night in December, the writ- 
er, on his way to the Williamsburgh ferry, en- 
countered at the foot of Wall Street an old man, 
who, in the greatest bewilderment, was endeay- 
oring to read the signs on the buildings, as he 
made his way slowly toward South Street. On 
being questioned as to the object of his search, 
the old man replied that he had been looking, 
the past week, for a niece whom he had not seen 
for thirty years. In that interim his niece had 
married somebody, whom the searcher had for- 
gotten or never knew. 

The writer, at first sight, recognized in the old 
man Jolin Burns, of Gettysburg. Repeated in- 
quiry revealed the fact that poor Burns was on 
that cold, stormy night without money and 
without friends, depending on charity for a 
night’s lodging. The writer(Mr. Henry H. Hall, 
formerly of East Boston,) directed him “to the 
nearest tavern,” and furnished him with suffi- 
cient funds to keep him for the ni¢ht. The next 
morning, Burns was on hand at the same point 
in Wall Street, waiting for his bencfactor of the 
night before. If in the darkness of night his 
plight appeared pitiable, hiscondition, as shown 
clearly by daylight, was such as to call forth 
sympathy to greater degree. 

Partially paralyzed, memory failing, without 
sufficient clothing to protect his person properly, 
without money, without friends, but with no ap- 
pearance of vice, “The Hero of Gettysburg,” of 
whom poets had sung, begged for monev suffi- 
In the offlee 
Where he was taken io warm himself, Mr, Henry 
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T. Drowne headed a subscription for his benefit. 
Mr. Charles C. Moreau escorted him to the Phil- 
adelphia boat. When the student of history 
shall read of the campaign in Pennsylvania, 
and of the price of a glass of water exacted 
from the Union soldiers by citizens of that State, 
he will find in the story of Join Burns an anti- 
dote to his indignation. ° 
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A CHINESE BURIAL IN NEW JER- 
SEY. 
It would seem from the following, that the 
popular idea that all Chinamen must be sent 
home for burial is not entirely correct. 





One of their number, employed in the great 
New Jersey laundry at Belleville, having died, 
was buried in the following peculiar manner. 
His body was borne to the grave in a cart, which 
the Chinamen preferred to a hearse. A Metho- 
dist minister was allowed to say a praycr. In | 
the burial ground, according to the Chinese rites, 
two cavities, a larger and a smaller one, had | 
been dug. 

Four Chinamen then gently removed the coffin 
and placed it between the two graves. The cof- 
fin was then lowered in the larger grave and im- 
mediately covered up with earth. In the smaller 
grave, 2 hole about two feet in diameter and as 
many deep, was placed a teapot, a ricepan, 
chopsticks and clothing of the deceased. On 
top of all this was placed a large earthen vessel, 
containing a cooked chicken, rice and salted fish. 
All this was then covered up with dirt. The 
next ceremony was the placing of a basket con- 
taining the clothes the deceased had worn on the 
day of his death, on the grave, and fire was ap- 
plied to it until it was entirely consumed. 

A number of fire-crackers were then exploded 
over the grave, after which each mourner in turn 
approached the resting-place of his comrade, 
and, interlacing his fingers, placed his hands on 
the forehead, with.the palms turned outward, 
and threw them forward thrice, accompanying 
the movement each time with a low bow. The 
ceremony was ended by presenting every mourn- 
er with a small bouquet of flowers. 





to 


HOW TO SWEEP THE STAIRS. 

Almost any very little girl (or boy, either for 
that matter,) may at certain times be a real help 
to mamma, by knowing just how to sweep the 
stairs, so I’]1 tell you how to doit. You do not 
need a big broom. Take a dust-pan and a little 
whisk-broom (like the kind used for brushing 
clothes), kneel on the second or third step from 
the top of the stairs, whichever you find most 
convenient, and brush the top step and its sur- 
face perfectly clean, working the broom well in- 
to the corners of the woodwork, and brushing all 
along the stair-rod close against and under it. 

Don’t Iet the dust fall upon the next step, but 
sweep it carefully into the dust-pan, which you 
should hold close to the step. When number 
one is clean, move a step lower down, and com- 
mence number two, taking care now to brush 
the upright back of the step also—sweep and 
gather the dirt as before—then go on with num- 
ber three, and so on till you reach the bottom. 

A few moments afterward take a small dust- 
ing-cloth (a silk one is best) and wipe lightly the 
top of the balustrade, and every baluster, so that 
notaspeck of dust can be found upon them. 
Then go to mother and tell her the stairs are 
clean, 

I know a little girl who used a slate for a dust- 
pan, and made a whisk-broom for herself by ty- 
ing up bunches of straw cut out of old brooms. 
With these tools and a damp cloth she managed 
to keep the stairs bright and clean all the time. 





———+o2—_—__ 


A PLUCKY LITTLE BOY lives near Leaven- 
worth, Kan. When a rattlesnake bit him, the 
other day, he caught the reptile in his hand and 
pulled its fangs from the wound. Then he sucked 
the wound all the way to the house, and when 
there applied a poultice of onions, salt and to- 
bacco. He went to work next morning as usual. 





A COUNTRY PAPER, speaking of the street-or- 
gan playing of a soldier without arms, who 
worked the crank with his foot, happily says, 
“His playing was far above the usual average; 
he threw his sole into it.”’ 

i oe 
New Publications. 
CHaunTRY’s Boy. By Alice Robbins. 

Published by Henry Hoyt. 

The story of a boy ‘‘bound out” to a hard master; 
his discouragements, ambition, mistakes and final 


Boston: 





success, 


Gvy’s Lire Lesson. 








THREE LITTLE BUGS. 


Three little bugs in a basket, | 
And hardly room for two! 

And one was yellow, and one was black, 1 
And one like me and you, 

The space was small, no doubt, for all, 
So what should the three bugs do? 


Three little bugs in a basket, 

And hardly crumbs for two; 

And all were selfish in their hearts, 
The same as I or you. 





ing. Harry had filled it with clean water while | 
Harlie was getting the pole. 

Bertie’s mother brought out a few figs and 
raisins, which she dropped into the water for fish. 
Bertie was as much pleased as if he had hada 
whole river full of real ones. He had a grand 
time—quite as good as his brothers, I’ve no doubt. 
And, besides, he could eat his fish as quick as 
they were caught. 





So the strong ones said, ‘“‘We’ll eat the bread, 
And that is what we’ll do.” 

Three little bugs in a basket, 

And the beds but two would hold; 

So all three fell to quarrelling— 

The white, and the black, and the gold. 


And one was out in the cold. 


So he that was left in the basket, 
Without a crumb to chew, 

Or a thread to wrap himself withal, 
When the wind across him blew, 

Pulled one of the rugs from off the bugs; 
And so the quarrel grew! 


And so there was war in the basket, 

Ah, pity ’tis ’tis true, 

But he that was frozen and starved, at last 
A strength from his weakness drew, 

And pulled the rugs from both of the bugs, 
And killed and ate them, too! 


Now, when bugs live in a basket, 

Though more than it ean hold, 

It seems to me, they had better agree,— 
The white, and the black, and the gold,— 
And share what comes, of beds and crumbs, 
And leave no bug in the cold! 


| 
And two of the bugs got under the rugs, | 
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For the Companion. 
BERTIE’S FISH. 


“Mother,” said Harlan, one morning, “can we 
go fishing? Walter and Roy Allen are going. 
It’s just down the river a little way, in a real 
safe place.” 

“Do, please,” added Harry, climbing on the 
back of her chair to put his arms around her neck. 

She smiled at the eager faces, and said, “Yes, 
you two may go, if you will be very careful. But 
don’t let Bertie know anything about it if you 
can help it, for I shouldn’t dare let him go.” 

But Bertie had some sharp eyes, if he couldn’t 
use his ears or tongue, and he soon found them 
out. To be sure, they hid their fish-poles under 
the hay in the barn when they thourht he wasn’t 
looking, but he spied them, and ran and pulled 
them out. 

He knew what fish-poles were for, for he had 
some pictures of men, fishing, and once he had 
heen with his father, and helped hold the pole. 

So now he ran into the house, with the fish- 
poles in his arms, and surprised Harlie and 
Harry, slyly putting up some lunch in the pantry. 





“Hollo!” cried Harlie, in dismay. 
done it!” 
“Mother-r-r!” screamed Harry, with both 


3y Mrs. S. F. Keene. Bos-; hands in the doughnut-pot. 
ton: Published by Heury Hoyt. 





“He’s 





While Bertie was catching and eating his fish, 
| somebody came. It was his Uncle Harry, from 
| away out West. 

Uncle Harry had never seen this little deaf and 
dumb nephew before, but he tried hard to get 
acquainted with him; and before long, Bertie 
was willing to lead him out to show him the hens 
and chickens. Ie showed him the tub and fish- 
pole, and Uncle Harry himself fished up a fig. 
He acted so funny, it made Bertie Jaugh, 
heartily, and he wanted Uncle Harry to play all 
the time. 

When Hariie and Harry came home, they found 
Bertie sitting contentedly on his uncle’s knee, 
examining his watch. 

Uncle Harry stayed several days, and Bertie 
had many a merry frolic with him. Before he 
went away, he gave each of the children a pres- 
ent. 

| He gave Harlie and Harry each a bright silver 
half dollar, but to Bertie he gave a cunning little 
gold dollar, thinking it would please him more. 
But Bertie scowled, in his funny way, and 
showed, very plainly, that he thought the silver 
was the largest and prettiest. So, after a while, 
Uncle Harry changed the gold dollar for a silver 
half dollar, like his brothers’. He gave the gold 
dollar to Bertie’s mamma. 

Bertie knows better than that now. He goes 
| to school, where there are a great many deaf and 


| 











Enigmas, Charades, &e. 
1. 
RIDDLE. 
Ere the bright sun began its days, 
Or moon to shine with borrowed rays, 
Or stars that glisten up so high 
Took their positions in the sky, 
Or this round earth on which you dwell 
Began her revolutions well, 
I was, and onward was my flight, 
And in my track left day and night. 
I've many things seen in my day— 
Seen nations rise and pass away. 
A panorama of the skies 
Is always passing fore my eyes. 
When all looks dark and you feel sad, 
You then at once pronounce me bad; 
But good when joyous songs are sung, 
And to the dogs dull care is flung. 
With me there is no turning back, 
1 cannot tarry in my track. 
Would you be-happy? Treat me well. 
Now if you can, my name please tell. 
FE. B. CLEMENT. 
2. 


REBUS NO. 1. 





Whole I am a vessel. 
Behead me and Tam a grain. 
Behead me again and Lama oa 


Syncopate aletter from my whole and leave a 
quadruped. 


From my whole curtail and I ama kind of serpent. 
4. 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 
MY EXPERIENCE IN CAMPING OUT. 





dumb children like him, and he is learning to 
read and talk with his fingers. The last time I 


ing home, to spend his vacation. 

And on one side of his jacket, I saw a pretty 
badge, with the words, ‘‘Roll of Honor,” in gold 
letters. So I think he is a good boy at school. 


Perhaps I shall hear more about him. IfI do, 
I will let you know. M. B. E. 


———_+o 
MISTRESS MOUSE, 
Mistress Mouse 
Built a house 
In mamma's best bonnet; 
All the cats 
Were catching rats, 


saw him, he was with his father in the cars, go- | 


We camped in a grove composed of a city of Utah. 
We carried a mountain of Washington Territory to 
cook for us. Our table was a lake of Minnesota. 
Our dinner consisted of some is/ands in the Pacific 
ocean, and a city of New York. We drank a@ river in 
Montana. The weather was acape on the coast of 
Oregon, and a noted spring in Vi yoming, but it soon 
changed to @ city in West Virginia, and we went out 
to hunt a river in Colorado, but shot a town in Penn- 
sylvania. We thenset out to return to our camp, 
but owing to there being a great deal of a lake in 
Nevada, we progressed but slowly. We then ate 
a country of Europe, and a bay on the coast of Long 
Island. We then had a city of Maine, and went 
fishing and caught a lake of? British America. We 
then bid a cape of Greenland to —s. life and re- 
turned home. C. B. Thompson. 

5. 
REBUS No. 2. 





And didn’t light upon it. 


At last they found it, 
And around it 

Sat watchiug for the sinner; 
When, strange to say, 
She got away, 

And so they lost their dinner. 


+> 
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A DEAR LITTLE GIRL had been taught to pray 
specially for her father. 
taken away. 


*O mother, I cannot leave him all out! 
say ‘Thank God that I had a dear father, once,’ 
so I can keep himin my prayers.”” Many strick- 
en hearts may learn a sweet lesson from this lit- 
tle child. 





Bertie couldn’t hear, so he laid the rods down —_— 


A book of absorbing interest. Guy Mac Donald, a | on the floor, and smilingly brought his little coat 
wilful, impulsive lad, exhibits many bad traits of | ang cap. Of course, he was going, to see the fun. 


character, and at last supposes that he has caused | 
the death of his younger brother. He runs away, boys, “Wait a few minutes, and Pll make it all 
goes to sea, is reformed by the influence of a pious | il t Harli aie ae find alone stick fav's 
young sailor, and returns to find his brother still liv- night. atic, ao ye ; ee - : 
ing, and to receive his brother’s forgiveness upon a | res Sie Bertie, se a coax him to stay and 
bed of death. sh in the new wash-tub. 
ANSWERS TO PRAYER; or, Dorothea Trudel. An | Bertie scowled and shook his head, decidedly, 
account of the wonderful healing of sick persons | at first, but his mother played with him, and 
in answer to special prayer, at Mannedorf, Switz- | pretended she should cry if he went off and left 
erland. Published by Henry Hoyt. ice. cant ep notin Peenieat aenles 
: : = | ,’ a = = ” 
a ek er to Ge weltinge <f Mudeme Guyes, | Harlie brought the little fish-pole, and the two 
Fenelon, Muller, giving practical illustrations of the | boys slipped out while Bertie was watching his 
text, “The prayer of faith shall save the sick.” | ot! aps tant tt ii nh “Sh bel ba 
Without having space for criticism, we commend it, | MOter le a string to it for a line. e pu 
for few Christians can read it without receiving a | Pin on the end of the line, and then helped Ber- 


But mamma shook her head, and said to the 








broader view of the power of prayer and the mission | tie put on his coat and cap, and led him ont to 
Ot taitk 


the side door, where the new wash-tub was wait- 





A BURIAL AT SEA, 


A death in the steerage—a passenger taken on 
board, sick, at Aspinwall. All day long an in- 


animate shape, wrapped in the American flag, | 


lies near the gangway. At four P. M., an as- 
semblage from cabin and steerage gather with 
uncovered heads. The surgeon reads the service 
for the dead; a plank is lifted up; with a last 
shrill whirr, that which was once a man is shot 


into the blue waters; in an instant, it is out of | 


sight and far behind, and we retire to our state- 
rooms, thinking and solemnly wondering about 
that body, sinking, sinking, sinking, in the 
depths of the Caribbean; of the sea monsters 
that curiously approach and examine it; of the 
gradual decay of the corpse’s canvas envelope; 
and farinto the nicht, as the Ocean Queen shoots 
ahead, our thoughts wander back in the black- 
ness to the buried yet unburied dead.—Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 





He had been suddenly | 
Kneeling at her evening devotion, | 
her pleading eyes met her mother’s. She sobbed, 
Let me | 


( 
— 


Dear to childhood. 


6. 
WORD SQUARE. 
8. One. 

4. A fruit. 





M. B. E. 


| 1. To praise. 
| 2. A girl’s name, 
| 


E.M. and w.c. 





Conundrums. 

Why are the letters ‘oz’ like an advertisement? 
| Because they are for announcement. 
| When is a bow not a bow? When it is a bow-knot. 
| What fowl is most like a carriage in Japan? <A 
Coach-in-China. 

A query for mothers.—Why isa screaming baby 
like the goddess of morning? Tecause it’s a roarer. 
(Aurora). 

Why is a moth fluttering round a candle Jikea man 
getting offa horse? Because they are both going to 

| a-light. 
| What is the easiest way for a bad rider to show 
| himself off? To get on a spirited horse. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Dish, Iowa, Swan, Hand. 

2. Heath, Sweet Peas, Snowdrop, Calla, Musk. 

3. Lippincott’s Magazine. 

4. Cask, Ark, Rrvead, Drum, Pink, Trouble, Box, 
Chum, Cup, Climb, Hoar, Plate, Farm, Sport, Play. 

5. Goat, Ohio, Alum, Tomb. 

6. Do as you wonld be doze by. 
7. Queen Victoria. 
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THE MODESTY OF WISDOM. 
Twenty years ago, a correspondent says, the great 
philosopher and naturalist, Louis Agassiz, was on 
board a Hudson River steamer, where many admir- 
ers gathered around him and made him talk. In 
that conversation he made use of the expression 
which has been so often quoted to illustrate the 
modesty of real wisdom and great learning. 

Agassiz had just completed his survey of the Flor- 
ida reefs, a delicate and difficult service, which he 
had undertaken for the purpose of discoverjng the 
methods of the coral family. He found the mem- 
bers of that family at home, busily engaged in their 
domestic avocations, and, introducing himself with- 
out a moment's hesitation, he became the supervi- 
sor of their house-building operations, 

The little creatures, not so big as atomies, revealed 
themselves to him as they never before were revealed 
to mortal man. He spoiled his garments by wading 
about among the foundations of the coralline strue- 
tures, and he used up microscopes and note-books 
without number; but in the end he found what he 
wanted, came to the North with his budget of won- 
ders, and hied to Albany early in the following sum- 
mer to lay the results before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 

Requested to give a newspaper correspondent the 
substance of his story, ” 
Agassiz good-naturedly consented—and that is the 
way in which L came to hear what he had to say. 

Agassiz was then in the prime of life- 
man of forty, 
riage, an eye that had a laugh in the corner of it, 





“in advance of publication, 


a handsome 
with well-rounded figure and easy car- 
and 
a voice which was all the more musical because the 
words were a mixture of French and English. 

“L have seen ze coral in his house,” said Agassiz; 
“T have watched him at ze wondareful work he does, 
and zere is nosing more wondareful than ze reefs 
zat he builds on ze Florida coast,” ete., ete. 

Presently a listener ventured a compliment to the 
Professor upon the extent and variety of his investi- 
gations into the seerets of nature, to which his ready 
and modest reply was,- 

“My dear sir, ze longer I live, ze more I find 1 know 
nosing!" 

That was the point I wanted to bring out when I 
began to speak of Agassiz. 

The charming modesty of the man is beyond all 
praise. He has not lost this virtue, now that he has 
turned sixty, and is full of honors and fame. Once, 
when ‘“‘toasted”’ at Erastus Corning's house in Alba- 
ny, he blushed like a girl at the compliments be- 
stowed upon him; and [have no doubt that when 
the Hassler returns from her cruise, and Agassiz is 
again dined by admiring friends, his cheek will once 
more take the color of the rose.—Commercial Adver- 
tiser. 


a 
A CHANCE FOR BARNUM, 


Barnum has a rare chance to secure a great curios- 
ity for his museum, the most thoroughly tattoed 
man ever heard of. 


A Vienna (Austria) medical journal gives an ac- 
count of a marvellously tattoed man. He is an Al- 
banian, very finely formed, and about forty years 
old. Having got into trouble with the authorities 
of a district of Chinese Tartary, while working a 

old mine in that country, he was condemned te be 


attoed. The operation was, of course, terribly | 
painful. It lasted three hours a day during three 
months. When the man is stripped it appears as 


though his body was tightly enve 
of rich Turkish stuff. 


loped ina webbing 
From head to foot he is cov- | 


| On the forehead are two panthers in attitudes which 


| mand, and was sj 


| your parents, and to study how to avoid giving them 


would be heraldically described as regardant. There 
are no fewer than ~ hen hundred and eighty-eight 
figures on the body. The skin is now perfect) 
smooth, and the perspiration is unimpeded. This 
remarkable person is now at Vienna, but will pres- 
ently proceed to Berlin and London. 


a ae 
A TRUE HERO, 


A boy about nine years old was bathing, one day, 
when, by some mischance, he got into deep water, 
and began to sink. His elder brother saw him, and 
ran to save him, but, lacking strength or skill, he 
also sank to the bottom of the river. As the two 
drowning brothers rose to the surface for the last 
time they saw a third brother, the youngest of the 
family, running down the bank for the purpose of 
trying to save them. Then it was that the dying 
nine-year-oid acted the part of a hero. Struggling 
as he was with death, he gathered all his strength, 
and cried to his brother on the shore, “Don’t come 
in, or father will lose all his boys at once!” 

Noble little fellow! Though dying, he forgot him- 
self, and thought only of his father’s grief. He was 
a genuine hero. His brother obeyed his dying com- 
yared to comfort his father when his 
two dead sons were taken from the river clasped in 
each other's arms. 

Boys, you are not called upon to be heroes in this 
way, but you are called to consider the fe clings of 











pain. The best way to do this is to love them dearly. 
Love will not only keep you from hurting their feel- 
ings, but it will make you sources of great joy to 
their hearts. Blessed are those children whose words 
and deeds make sweet music in their parents’ souls! 


cocitieensdiiteamiesien 
THE BOY WHO WANTED SOME FUN. 


A boy got a rat into a room yesterday, at the cor- 
ner of Twentieth and Jeflerson Streets, and atte mpt- 
ed to scare it to death by cha using it around the room, 
The rat ran up the leg of the Jad’s pants, and came 
near scaring the tormentor to death. It crawled all 
over the lad’s body and limbs, from the waist down, 
all the time between the clothes and the skin, scrateh- 
ing and biting as it went, until it finally got above 
the waistband, and would have escaped but for the 
shirt-collar, which was too tight. The boy screamed 
at the st of his voice, and could scarce ly relate the 

cause of his distress to his companions, who in great 
numbers came rushing to him. As soon as the cause 
of his distress was understood, his clothes were 
taken off as rapidly as possible, and the troublesome 
animal, shaken from its retreat, seampered off to its 
hole, as glad to escape as the boy was to be free of 
its teeth and claws. ‘That lad will not sit down com- 
fortably for some days, and will doubtless fight shy 
of rats for the rest of his life.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal, 





THE SCORNFUL NOSE, 
*Tis very true, O, maiden fair, 
You're pleasant to the sight, 
With flowing locks of golden hair 
And eyes of flashing light. 
Upon your cheeks health loves to train 
The lily and the rose, 
Sut something makes your beauty vain,, 


It dwells upon your nose! 





Not that the lovely nose could find 
Upon a lovelicr face 

*Mid all the flower of womankind,, 

more betiiting place, 

But there's a curt tg “2 its tip, 
Half comic, half severe, 

In cool collusion w ih the lip 
That savors of a sneer, 


So beauty bright, if you would wed,, 
When lovers come to woo, 

Beware the tossing of the head, 
The glance that looks askew, 

Men ask dor love, and not for wit 
That scorches whe nit glows, 

’Tis heart, not head, you ou; ght to hit; 
Uncurl your scornful nose 


—- 


AN INDIAN WIIO WOULDN’T 
CHEATED, 
The Bangor Whig tells the following story: 


BE 


Our Orono correspondent sends us the following 
good story which is told of*one of our merchants of 
long time ago who had agreed with an Indian of the 
Penobscot tribe to make for him a nice beaver hat, 
“all beaver.” On taking it home the Indian exam- 
ined it closely, shook his head, turned up the lining 
and discovered that the body of the hat was wool, 
though the outside seemed to be beaver. Indignant, 
be took it bac k to the merchant 

“Sartin,” said he, _ "greed you to make em me 
be aver hat, all beaver.’ 

“Yes,” said the merchant, ‘that is a beaver hat.” 

“Her retorted the angry Indian,in a tone of 
great contempt, ‘‘sometime beaver, then sheep!” 








—————-@— 





A LADY went out yo promising her little 
son that she would get hima cocoanut. She pro- 
cured one with the husk, in which state he had never 
seen one, On arriving at home she gave it to the 
boy, who looked at it curiously, smiled and laid it 
down. Presently he said,— 

“Mother, where’s my cocoanut?” 

“TL just gave it to you,’ ” she replied. 

Taking it up again, he y lowed it contemptuously 
for i moment and exclaimed, 

“That thing a cocoanut? rt thought it was a wa- 

terfall.” 

tors brought up in the peaceful village of Boston 
can appreciate the story of a young chap who came 
running up from the dock lately, with his rags flut- 
tering in the wind, his face smeared with molasses, 
and a shingle flourishing in his hand, while he was 
shouting to another boy about the size of a pepper 
box, who was standing nearly a quarter of a mile 
up the street, “O Bill! get as many boys and shin- 

esas you can, for there’s a big hogsit of ‘lasses 
busted on the pavement—busted all to smash.” 





A LITTLE nephew was taking a lesson on the im- 
portance of telling the truth, in 1 consequence of some 
neorrectness of speech, which was concluded in this 
way: 

“Don’t you know what a lie is?” 

“OfcourseI do! Jt’s what my mamma makes soap 

with.” 





ered with dark blue figures of animals and plants. | took three hours to count it. 


A YOUNG GIRL named Haucke, living at Rich- 
land Grove, Lll., chewed a piece of ‘ordinary red seal- 
| ing-wax as a substitute for chewing-gum. The wax 

contained Venetian red—a deadly poison. The girl 
; lingered a few days and expired in great agony. 
| A CHICAGO BOOTRBLACK, eleven years old, has pur- 
chased a nive Lundred dolar lot in De irvit, p ay ing 
for it in serip of such sinall denominations, that it 


FLOWERS. WIND 




























and List ot choice Floral Novelties. 
Address 


* Any Newsdealer or bookstore will supply orders. 


FLOWER SEEDS 


—-— 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


OW GARDENING. 
FREE. 


° 
SEND 10 CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPIES QF 

THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 

and Pictorial Home Companion, 

A new and beautiful Paper, devoted specially to the 
Culture of Flowers for the Flower Garden and plants for 
Window Gardening, or in-door ornament. *,* Every 
subscriber at Tic. gets a packet of Flower Seeds free, of 
the new Diadem Pink. Subscribe now. Only 75 cents 
ay-ar. GetupaClub. 10 copies 60 cents each, and a 
copy tree toclub agent. 

y Lady, Boy 
subscribers in any village. 
wanted everywhere. 

*,* Window Gardening, a new book, exquisitely 
illustrated, devoted to culture of Plants, Flowers and 
Bulbs for indo« the handsomest and most complete 
book on Window Gardening ever published. Price *1 50, 

Woman Her Own Flower Gardener, 












Girl can make $% per 


y getting 
Club Agents and 


anvassers 





A delightful itile treatise on Out-door Gardening for 
adies. Practical, Ma , charmingly written. Cannot 
fail to be universally d. Printed in exquisite taste. 
Yr erer eras, cloth, $1 postpaid. A copy free for club 


Three Months for Thirty C 
A trial trip with THE Home’ Lith WSF und Jour- 


A hi ) armas Magazine, devoted to Home 
Gardening, Flowers, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Fruit 
culture, Designs for Cottages and Garden Architecture. 
Subscription "Terms reduced to $2 per annum, if paid in 
advance. Club Terms: 2 copies, $3 50; 3 copies, $5; 5 
copies, $750; 10 copies, $10. Club Agents and Can- 

vassers wanted ev erywhere. 

Ladies’ Cabinet Initial Note Paper. A su- 
perb novelty i in Stationery, with tinted paper. Splendid 
initial. Perrumed. Illuminated cover. Price 50c¢ per box. 
Each box also contains a package of Flower Sced 

1 Papers at Club es.— Every pape 
50c less than full prices. You will save money by ( tub 
bing all your Papers together, Send stamp for List. 

Forest Trees by Arthur Bryant, Sr., a new book 
on tree culture >rice $1 50. Agen nts wanted. 

Williams’ Illustrated Catalogue of all Books on 
Flowers, Gardening, Rural Architecture, and Rural 
The handsomest and most complete ever pub- 

Contains also Illustrated Premium List of all 
the above journals, List of 100 Papers at Club Rates, 














"Sent to: anv address for 5-cent stamp. 


HENRY T. 


All these books and papers for sale at A. Williams & Co.’s Bookstore, Boston. 


WILLIAMS, Proprietor, 


5 Beekman Street, New York. 


10—eow3t 








Oo CURE ASTHM. A. ~Whiteomb’s Te me ely ac * 
more directly than any other known panacea. 14- 
$425 Horse and carriage furnished. Expenses 

° paid. H. BL SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
ALE.—A Novelty Press with afont of card 
ty} ‘ont of job type, ete , nearly new. Price only $15. 
Yor partieul: urs address with stamp, Fox J, Meride ny Ct. 


FeReEtc SIGN POSTAGE STAMPS—50 different 
25c. Circulars free. 5.ALLAN TAYLOR, 
st n Street, Boston, 14—Itp 
VOREIG N POSTAG E STAMPS. Se nd a 3-cent 
stamp for our popular prize stamp ¢ ire ule a to our 
new address, KNIGHT & CRAPO, Lock Box 1.77, Con- 
core Il 4—ltp 





















of hash, which is selling like hot 
cakes, sent eo, for lic. UNION PRINTING C oO, 
New Bedtord, Mz 14—2tp 


Hs8 ! HA ! ; HA!!—The_ new, “amusing and in- 
structive game 


S—Ifyou want to pullout sixty fish in sixty min- 
end 15 cents to G, F. Cox and get the Japan- 

ese Fish Secret, just published, Address G, F. A, 

Keloit, Wis. weg 


WASTE D.—AGENTS—imale and female to sell Pic- 
tures everywhere. 11,/34 retailed by one. Send 
WHITNEY & C U., Norwich, Conn. 





a for circular. 


r[PHERE Is 153 NOTH ING like leather Shoes with a 
for children. Try them, ‘They never 
we ar through zm a Toe. 
For Sale by all Dealers. 


MONE Y var ADE RAP IDLY 


k Outt 
ples and full particulars ' RE kK. 
boro’, Vt. 








11—5t 
With Stencil and 
tti ogues, sam- 
Ss. M. "SPENCER, Brattle- 
3j-yv 





M AGIC—an amusing trick, to change salt into sugar, 
i 








make a penny dis Sagar etc. ‘The apparatus sent 
on the receipt of 50 cents.  E. is 317 East 22d Strect, 
New York. ii- 








35 Cc ENTS will buy one of Geo. D. Burton’s Stenc rcil 
ede) Piates form: irking clothing, books, cards, ete , with 
ink, brush, and directions, postpaid, or t » di ng 25c. 
you will receive by mail your name and addres tampe i 
upon a German Silver Key Tag for your watch chats or 
keys, 14—ltp 


GENTS — W NTED. —* 

month, everyw here, male and fem: ule, to introduce 
the GENU INE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM- 
ILY SEWING MACIIINF. ‘This machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, hind, braid and embroider in a 
Most superior manner. Vrice only $15. Fully licensed 
aad warranted for tive years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
mic hine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic um than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic Lock 
Stite hy, Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 pe r monthand expenses, or a com- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CU., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh. foe-s - 
Chicago, Jil., .or St. Louis, Mo. 


BOYS! LOOK HERE! 


Gorham’s Silver Plated Linen Marker, 
<——» With complete case of type », 

for marking Linen, Cards, fic, MPL ES & 
Envelopes, &c. Put up FR 
with ink and sent post-paid j 
for $1.75. Name jf 
and Stamp alone j 
(no type case )$1.25 |g 
W.B.Gorham,\&M aca 
12 School St Boston 











250 r 




















Fora postpaid collection of choice 
Flower Seeds Vitality tested. 
SARAH H. MART iN, 
Marblehead, Mass. — 


25 CTS. 


“iH —eow2t 


RARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS! 
Agents, we will pay you $40 per week in cash, if you 
will engage with us aT Psi Every thing furnished and 


expenses paid, as 
14—4t " ELLS 3 &  CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


STAMPS. 


ALL those who are interested in the collection of rare 
Stamps and wish to buy cheap, will find it for their inter- 
est to send stamp for Catalogue and Price List to 

IENRY MOSES & CO.,, 

_l4—2tp New Britain, ‘Conn 


$5 BOY’S PRINTING OFFICE. 


Press, Types, ete., complete. Splendid 
Ment. Send two 3c stanips for c at logue and speci: 


nens of 





printing. PENFIELD & CO., Meriden, Conn. *ldeow2t 





WALTHAM WATCHES. 
The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, e mploying 


a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 


With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company contidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, a 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture, 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM, 
A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
; has just been brought 





out, i ud is alre: ady immensely pope a 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. — Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass. 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 


Jewellers, 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


General Agents, 





50—ly New York and Boston. 
COME AND SEE THE 


SPRING STYLES 
NEW YORK HAT STORE, 


59 Tremont Street. 
Gloves, Umbrell: as, Canes, etc., always on hand a large 
variety if 





‘Mem Savings Institution, 
Removed to 387 Washington St., Boston. 


Six per cent. Interest paid on Deposits 


remaining in Bank from April Ist to October Ist, or from 
October Ist to April ist. All other deposits will draw in- 
terest at the rate of five per cent, for every full calendat 
month they remain in Bank. This is the only Savings 

sank in thie $ e that pays interest on deposits for every 
month they remainin bank, The Institution has a guar- 
antee fund of $ 05,000, and a large sur he in addition 
thereto. All deposits made before April Ist, 1872, remain~ 
ing until April Ist, 1873, will have A phew! 's share of the 
extra div idends, the nto be dee lared. 8—13t 

WEED FAMILY FAVORITE. 
juy the Best. 

After an experience of several years, during which time 
we have sold thousands of ALL TI!E FIRST-CLASS SEWING~ 
MAcHiNES, We can unhesitatingly reeommend the Weed 
Family Favorite (with the new shuttle and ether recent 
a eigen )as in our opinion, the BEsT machine for 
RAL FAMILY USK. We offer these celebrated ma- 
chine ‘8 on the most favorable terms. For Cash Inst: ul- 
ments as low as $) per month, 6r on Work Installme nts 
of $10 down, and $10 per month in work. (The work to be: 
done at home). Also, the other first-class Machines on fa- 
vorable terms, for full panies ulars and circulars, call on or 
address RICE & PECK, 

*9-1f 323 Washingt St., cor. West, Boston, Mass 




















DR. S. S. FITCH 


sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by m: ai 
toany one. ‘This book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 

Send your direction 1 to DR. S. S. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New York 32—ly 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


CELEBRATED WILSON SHUTTLE 














\, profitable amuse- | 


the 
Baiwite MACHINE. The beet in: he World, 
pte Sale Everrwhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc- 
ied Territory. For Illu trated C'rculars, Address, 
ILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. ss ©. 3 St. 
Louis, Mo.; Phila., Pas; or, 70% Broad: N.Y. 











